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Coke : Leiniiilaind's Price 


Not only to Mrs. Ada Govan were “Wings at My Window” a 
source of pleasure in times of trial; to very many persons shut off 
from the world at large by sickness they are a blessed relaxation and 
diversion. And there is so much of interest in observation that the 
senses of sight and hearing are kept in practice. The attention of 
the observer is attracted and his curiosity is rewarded in very many 
ways. He may consider, for example :— 


At what date does the first sign of the spring plumage 


make its appearance in the Purple Finch? In the Gold- 
finch? In the male bird? In the female? In the young? 
Was the date the same date as last year? If not, how 
does the weather differ now? Or in the past weeks? 
What are the habits of feeding? Which, if any, species 
gang up against others? Do the Chickadees occupy the 
whole feeding shelf so that the Evening Grosbeaks can- 


not get at the sunflower seeds? 


Do the House Sparrows and Starlings stay away from 
the shelf? If they come, do they fight amongst them- 
selves? or with other species? 


The modern White of Selborne will be stimulated to observe and 


(best tab eltt 


record the answers. 
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The Yellow-billed Cuckoo Flight of 1954 


By LupLow GrRIScOM 


CHARLES BLAKNEY 


A Yellow-billed Cuckoo 


New England had a remarkable visitation of Yellow-billed Cuckoos after 
Hurricanes Carol (Aug. 31) and Edna (Sept. 11-12 coast of Maine L sually 
rare to uncommon. and little known as a fall transient. it naturally occurred 
to many that the hurricanes were probably responsible The Massachusetts 
Audubon Society therefore collected the data, Mrs. Ruth P. Emery collated 
it, and it was passed on to me with the request that | prepare something in the 
nature of a summary report Several incomplete reports came in saying 
“everywhere” or “good numbers.” and the members of the Old Colony Bird 
Club wrote to these reporters requesting further details, artd all kindly replied 
Historically this invasion is clearly paralleled by the flight of Killdeer, Nov 
25. 26. 1888. during a violent southeast gale. widely written up in the mag 
azines, when the Killdeer was virtually accidental in eastern Massachusetts 
and extirpated as a summer resident 


The present flight is by no means so simple to understand, and is compli 
cated by the fact that the Yellow-billed Cuckoo's breeding range 
slowly but steadily pushing northward in New England since 19% 


has beer 
i The net 
inland dwellers) deny that there was any 
hurricane or storm eruption at all, and they wish to argue that the unprece 
dented numbers were the results of | 

>) 


result is that many people chiefly 


a greal increase in ¢ ompetent observers 
the northward spread or increase of the species: and 3) rumors of a su 


cessful nesting SP AaSOn. thus accoul ting for the ire reased reports of fall trar 


sients. My own impression and that of many friends and companions with 
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ten to twenty-five years active field experience is that we all saw more Yellow 
billed Cuckoos this fall than in all the previous ten to twenty-five years added 
together! Moreover, this cuckoo reached further north in greater numbers 
than ever previously recorded, thus eliminating most of the arguments given 
above. There is. however, a serious conflict in dates, and those who wish to 
follow the facts given below can make up their own minds as to which hurri 
cane brought which birds where! First, let us review the status and dates of 
occurrence so far as known. 

Vaine. Rare and irregular summer resident in York. Cumberland, and 
southern Androscoggin Counties, rare visitant to Oxford and other coastal 
counties, casual north to Mt. Desert, April 15, 1884 (collected) (Palmer) 
Increasing in recent years north to Lincoln Co. 1938 on, where now regular 
(Cruickshank and Higginbotham). Dr. Ralph Palmer has the impression that 
this species had a very successful breeding season in 1954. Latest date, Oct. 4. 

New Hampshire. Nery rare and irregular summer resident in southern 
half in the Transition areas, chiefly in the Merrimack or Connecticut River 
valleys, north casually to Newfound Lake (collected) (G. M. Allen). | spent 
three summers at Peterborough, N. H.. going regularly to both river valleys 
and saw this cuckoo but once, in July, 1932. Increasing in recent years. re 
ported from Andover (1938 on, K. Elkins); Goffstown; New Hampton (1945 
on); Sunapee Lake Region; Salisbury; Marlboro (1950); Pittsburg. 1 seen 
June 7, 1949 (Fred Seott). No October record. 

Vermont. Rare and local summer resident in the southern half. averaging 
2-4 pairs near Bennington annually, but commoner than the Black-billed 
Cuckoo in 1934 and 1937. (Lucretius H. Ross in litt). Collected at Wood 
stock, Vermont, Oct. 14, 1940 (Weaver). Detailed information about balance 
of State inadequate. 


Vassachusetts. Berkshire Co.: Very uncommon. except in years ol maxi 
mum abundance of tent caterpillars, almost entirely confined to the Housa 
tonic Valley at lower altitudes, usually gone by Sept. 26 ( Bartlett Hendricks 
in litt). Connecticut Valley: (Irregular summer resident. either rare or un 
common, especially so in the higher hill towns. Vagrants reported in October 
(Bagg and Eliot). Eastern section: Irregular summer resident, either rare or 


uncommon, increasing northward in Essex Co. since 1935. Absent on the 
islands and the outer part of Cape Cod as a summer resident, where formerly 
very rare as a transient, becoming regular and increasing since 1937. Col 
lected at Wellfleet. Nov. 7. 1890 (O. Bangs). 


otherwise only four times 
reported in October up to 1954. 


Rhode Island. A summer resident, irregularly common (Forbush) 
Connecticut. A common summer resident, irregularly abundant (Forbush) 


Let us now attempt to summarize the 1954 records. It must be recalled 
that Hurricane Hazel passed west of New England. Oct. 15-16. but brought 
Laughing Gulls and Forster's Terns to Berkshire Co. on Oct. 16 (fide Bartlett 
Hendricks in litt). Moreover, September closed with another 
storm with heavy rain, but locally no high winds 
early November. 


“southerly” 
; and there were others in 


Veu foundland. Collected at St. John’s. Oct. 12, 1954. and two others seen 


( Leslie Tuck in litt). lirst records for the island. 
Nova Scotia. One earlier “accidental” record. | am greatly indebted to 
Dr. Harrison I. Lewis for permission to use some of the facts collected by 
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him. who conservatively omits sight records where cuckoos were seen but not 
specifically identified. Halifax, collected, Oct. 1: another picked up alive, 
Oct. 2: seen, Oct. 15 (Harold F. Tufts). Five collected near Halifax, Sept. 30 
Nov. 5 (W. J. Mills): and ten seen, Nov. 7. Seen also at White Point, Queen 
Co., and Sables and Arnold, Shelburne Co. 

Quebec. Neat (Jue bec City in late September and early October. giving 
the impression of arriving as a fall transient! 

Vew Brunswick. Normally a rare and irregular summer resident and 
straggler, in numbers only. Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 1930, after a storm (Squires | No 
reports in 1954. 

Maine. Reported from twenty-eight localities, mostly coastal in Somerset, 
Washington, Hancock. Lincoln. Cumberland. and York Counties. chiefly 
single birds, several injured, killed by a car, seven found dead. Inland to 
Katahdin region (no details). Bangor. Skowhegan. Oakland. Fairfield. Cum 
berland Mills. Topsham, Westbrook. Biddeford. and Saco Dates of oceur 
rence: During Hurricane Carol. on Aug. 31. a cuckoo was dashed against a 
house at Skowhegan and kept in captivity until October. A cuckoo was not 
seen again there until Oct. 1. when one was seen and two found dead. Other 
~ 


wise no cuckoo was reported until Sept. 20 (2x) sept. 2 x thereafter 


5 
generally distributed. October: First reported from nineteen localities after 


Oct. 4. Continuously present at only five localities from late September to 
mid-October or later. Extreme dates are Nov. 7 (Biddeford. York Co.). Nov 
11 (Ocean Park. Cumberland Co.). and Nov. 15 (Greenville. Somerset Co 
There were at least four reports after Oct. 20-26. 

It soon became obvious that the cuckoos were starving and in trouble 
Food must have been very scarce, the leaves were prematurely torn off the 
trees or killed by salt spray (true throughout the Northeast in the hurricane 
belt). Cuckoos were found on the ground in weed patches, flushed from the 
roadside like Quail by a passing car. Thus Mr. Mark L. Libby writes me that 
peak numbers were reached at New Harbor (Lincoln Co Sept. 20-Oct. 23 
He would see 10 a day. but if he drove to Damariscotta by car. he would sec 
up to 20. This was what he meant by “good numbers”! 


Maine Arranged Geographically 


Pleasant Ridge 
Newagen ‘ Mar 

Creenville 

Harringtor 

Bangor (inland) 

Levant (inland) 

Petit Manar Is] 

(Castine 

kastbrook 

Skowhegan 


(inland) 


Oakland (inland) Oct 


Fairfield (inland) Oct 
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Lincoln Co 


New Harbor 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


dpril 


Damariscotta Sept. 20-Oct. 23 10-20 per day 
if car 


Tenants Harbor Sept. 23-29, Oct. 1-20 4, 
St. George Oct. 3 l 
| 
l, 


Portland Sept 
= Brunswick Oct. 
Cumberland Co. S. Portland Oct. several seen 

“ Ocean Park Sept 2, 2, 3, 2 
Oct. 1, 4, 6, 7, moi Ses 
Nov. 
Biddeford Pool Sept 
Pine Point 
Cumberland Mills 
(inland) Sept. 28, Oct. 6 1, 2 (injured) 
Topsham (inland) Oct. 5 1 dead 
Westbrook 
(inland) Sept. 28 1 dead 
York Co York Sept ] 
a Biddeford 


(inland) Nov. 7 


9 
< 


Sept. 


Saco (inland) Sept. 


Oct. 
Isles of Shoals 
Smuttynose Isl. Oct. 


Similarly, Mrs. Genevieve D. Webb, of Ocean Park (Cumberland Co.), 
who reported cuckoos “everywhere,” kindly broke down her records. The 
number of localities turned out to be 8, and at Ocean Park, a total of 17 birds 
was seen from Sept. 23-Oct. 15 and Nov. 11. Mrs. Hendrickson was taken 
to a field at Oakland where at least 50 were in a weed field hunting cater- 
pillars, and at Fairfield on the same day, Oct. 13, another person found over 
50 in another weed field. From Oct. 3-5, Leslie Pearson found Petit Manan 
Island positively “crawling” with Yellow-billed Cuckoos and estimated over 
100 birds on the island! 

To sum up, in spite of the increase of summer residents this is more in- 
dividual Yellow-billed Cuckoos in the State of Maine than in all the last eighty 
years added together! The late November dates clearly reflect the equally 
late records in Nova Scotia, but when the great mass of birds arrived, and 
how, we shall probably never know. 

New Hampshire. Arrived in the Connecticut Lake section in early October 
(F. T. Seott). (Compare Quebec reports.) Only 4 September reports, 5 in- 
dividuals after Sept. 20, at localities where they have recently been found 
nesting. Five October reports, Oct. 5-23, all at possible nesting localities. No 
satisfactory evidence of hurricane vagrants except the unprecedented late 
dates. 

Vermont. One Sept. 29-Oct. 5 report (S. Londonderry }. 
evidence. 


No conclusive 


Massachusetts. Berkshire Co., kindness of Mr. Bartlett Hendricks. 14 
Yellow-bills from Sept. 26-Oct. 17 at 9 localities, including several “high up” 
in Savoy, and 4 after Hurricane Hazel on Oct. 16. 
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Connecticut Valley. “The extraordinary numbers begin right after Hurri 
cane Edna. with one in | asthampton Sept 12. next Se pt 15. and almost daily 
reports from Ss pt. 1G on. p tk numbers Sept 24 (4) and Sept me tr, 6(S 
A. Eliot. Ji { nfortunately. also. in October, 21 birds. 12 dates, 12 localities 
obviously not associated with Hurricane Edna or even Hurricane Hazel, but 
unprecedented, to Oct. 24. 

Eastern Section. Reported from every county and every township very 
few after Hurricane Carol (only 9 reports, Sept. 3-9), very few after Hurri 
cane Edna (only 15 reports, Sept 12-19). but a veritable deluge from Sept 
20-30, Oct. 1-31. In all, sixty-four September reports and eighty-three locali 
ties from Oct. 1-31! Over 103 birds reported in September and over 114 in 
October. In many cases it is not possibl to get the exact count, as where the 
report reads “1-3 daily throughout October” and others say “good numbers’ 
or “everywhere.” As in Maine. the birds were in trouble or starving. Many 
were found de ad. othe rs were picked up alive on ground inh parks or even city 
streets. Throughout the pe riod it was routine to find dead birds on the road 
killed by ears, and in longer runs it was routine for people to race each other 
as to which saw the most smashed cuckoos on the road The maximum was 5 
in one day. Maximum counts are by no means as spectacular as for Maine 
Martha’s Vineyard. 9 on Sept. 24: Oct. 29. Nantucket Sept. 3, 8: Sept. 4 
9+. 114.12. Marblehead Neck. 1-4 daily Sept 18-30: Lynn. 8 on Sept. 24 
southern Bristol Co., 5 in early October: Cape Ann. 6 on Oct. 4: Westport 
on Oct. 18: Newbury. 5 on Oct. 15: Nahant. 5 on Oct. 8. Particularly inter 


esting are the figures for outer ¢ ape Cod. here arranged in order. nearly 200 


birds, more than quadrupliy the total number of birds reported from ¢ ap 


Cod from 1870 to 1953! 


Chathan | 
18 Chatham 
19) Monomoy 

Orlean 

Fasthan 

Osterville 

I road 

VMonomoy, 16 bon outer 

Cod Warder Chandler tells 

that from ther n he average 

10 per trip 

Chathan l ) Jriean 
i | Orleans 4 ) briear 


| Chathan . hatha 


Other late dates are kssex Co.. ¢ ip \r Andrews Point. | daily Nov. 1-4 


, 


Rhode Island. Regular summer residents in fall to late S ptember R. ¢ 
Clement). September 1954 25 birds reported 15 on Block Island Sept. Zo 
} there on Oct. 9 and | on Oct. | liverton. | on Nov. 9 

Connecttcul Inadequate number of people reporting 
Sept. 25 (Glastonbury 1-3 daily throughout October 


Vew York. tnormous flight. mainly coastal. throughout October. 


bers on Fishers Island in the Sound. many dead and weak birds picked up 
At Orient Point. Long Island. the flight began o1 Sept 23 and lasted through 
most of October at times Roy Latham estimated LOOO cuckoos passing 
through each day. at least two thirds of the number Black-billed. Heay flight 
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through Long Island, the last on Nov. 2. A total of 191 was reported, thanks 
to Mr. C. Nichols and Mr. Richard Ryan. 

New Jersey. Tremendous flight down the coast of New Jersey, Sept. 29- 
mid-November. 

The Black-billed Cuckoo is worth a passing comment as it, too, was notably 
numerous in New England, also seen starving and remained to exceptionally 
late dates. Nova Scotia: “Normally present, numerous late records suggesting 
they were brought by a storm, rather than originating in the province, a fact 
which can never be proved.” Reported Oct. 1, 22-24 (H. F. Lewis). Maine: 
very few September reports, none in October. Vermont: to Oct. 3. Neu 
Hampshire: to Oct. 7. Massachusetts: Slightly more than usual in September, 
in all 27 localities about 45 birds. In October, 22 localities, over 31 birds, 
which is really extraordinary to Oct. 17 (Concord), 18 (Plum Island), and 
21 (Millis). This, however, hardly prepares us for the rush of birds at Orient 
Point, Long Island. 

To conclude, it is clearly impossible to explain the flood of cuckoos by any 
of the three hurricanes, as the bulk of migrants started long after two of them 
and well before the third. It would appear that many cuckoos were carried 
north of our territory, remained undetected, and the weakened survivors 
began migrating south at abnormally late dates. 


Board Committee Appointments for 1955 


Annual Meeting. Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, Chairman: Oakes I. Ames, 
Richard Borden, Lee W. Court, Rosario Mazzeo. 

Audubon Nature Theatre. Richard Borden, Chairman; Mrs. Donald C. 
Alexander, Miss Rachel S. Bruce. Rosario Mazzeo. Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr. 

Budget-Finance. Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Elliott B. Church, 
Ralph Lawson, C. Russell Mason, Alva Morrison. 

Education. Miss Rachel S. Bruce, Chairman: Roger Ernst, Mrs. Maxwell 
Ek. Foster, Philip B. Heywood, John B. May, Rosario Mazzeo, Mrs. James F. 
Nields, Jr. 

Executive. Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman; Oakes |. Ames, Elliott 
B. Church, Roger Ernst, Laurence B. Fletcher, Ludlow Griscom, Philip B. 
Hey wood. 

Flower Show. Mrs. Sydney M .Williams, Chairman: Lee W. Court, Miss 
Louisa Hunnewell. 

House. Mrs. John Richardson, Chairman: Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, 
Eric Cutler, Rosario Mazzeo, Mrs. Sydney M. Williams. 

Membership. Edwin C. Johnson, Chairman: Richard Borden, G. W. 
Cottrell, Jr.. Philip B. Heywood. Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller. 

Nominating. Philip B. Heywood, Chairman: Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, 
Richard Borden, Lee W. Court, Mrs. John Richardson. 

Publications. G. W. Cottrell, Jr., Chairman: Miss Rachel S. Bruce, Ludlow 
Griscom, Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr. 

Public Relations. Rosario Mazzeo, Chairman: Clarence E. Allen, Richard 
Borden. Lee W. Court. Eric Cutler. Mrs. Maxwell E. Foster. Edwin C. Johnson. 

Sanctuary. Judge Robert Walcott, Chairman: Oakes I. Ames, Elliott B. 
Church, Roger Ernst, Laurence B. Fletcher, Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Ralph 
Lawson. Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller. Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr.. Mrs. John 
Richardson. 
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Enjoy the Outdoors in April 
By Ricuarp HEADSTROM 


If vou have had Chickadees about your house or garden during the winter 
months. note that they are now to be seen less often. Before long they will 
probably have disappeared altogether. 


Observe how the red maples tint the woodland swamp a ri h crimson 
Note, too, that some of the flowers are a deep red, others yellowish The 
former are the pistillate flowers: the latter the staminate 


Look for the wild Pinger among the dead leaves of the woodland floor. 
It may take some time. but finding this curious flower is worth the effort 

While in the woods hee p an ear open for the clue king of wood frogs now 
In woodland pools, 


Note that ladybird beetles may be seen with increasing frequency 


If vou have Cathirds about vour house or garden. keep them under daily 
observation. You may be rewarded by seeing them perform their courtship 
antics. 


Note the countless pendulous tassels that ornament poplars and aspens 
In fields and along the roadside look for the flowers of the wild strawberry 


On a bright sunny day visit a ledge or rock pile for garter snakes. They 
may often be seen in large numbers sunning themselves 


Note the white butterfly that flies aimlessly about the field and meadow 
This species, the cabbage butterfly and a major pest of garden crops. is of 
particular interest because it is one of the few imported insects of which we 
have been able to keep a complete record, 


Visit a bush bordered pond or stream and look for the Yellow Palm 
Warbler. 

Observe how the unfolding blossoms of the elms invest the trees in a 
coppery mist. 


In the shelter of evergreens look for the trailing arbutus. But do not 
pick this fast-disappearing wild flower nor advertise its whereabouts 


Note the fairly large wolf spiders as they run over the ground. They may 


best be seen at this time of year before the vegetation gets too dense. Occasion 
ally one may be seen dragging a tiny, globular, parchmentlike affair the 


egg case. 


W atch the large bumblebees ds they fly ove! field and 


v meadow Visiting 
early spring flowers. These bees are queens, the only survivors of last year’s 
colonies. They fly about for a week or so gathering nectar and pollen before 


settling down to building a nest and rearing a new colony 


In the early morning listen for the trill of the first returning Chipping 
Sparrow. 


This is the time ol the year to become acquainted with the shadbush. 
whose silvery-white chandeliers are brilliantly white 


against a background 
of leafless trees. 


On the branches of wild cherries, is spect the egg masses of the tent cater 


pillar for emerging caterpillars. 
Qn your spring rambles keep an eye out for the early saxift ive It 


is 
usually found among rocks on dry hillsides 
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Listen for the peculiar whistle of the White-throated Sparrow. 

Locate a brook with marsh marigolds. These bright yellow flowers pro 
vide one of the most beautiful sights of early spring. 

Along the woodland border look for the dainty wood anemone. 

Inspect a spring pool for what appear to be moving bits of dead leaves 
and plant stems. Fish one out and examine it. You will find it to be a hollow 
cylinder inhabited by a wormlike creature. The animal is a caddis worm. 
the larva of the caddis fly. 

After a shower look for the glistening coprinus on covered stumps or the 
sponge mushroom (morel) in orchards and open woodlands. These ar 
among the earliest of our mushrooms. 

Visit a newly plowed field for Killdeers. The birds may be seen running 
over the ground in search of grubs and worms. 


Young Conservationists Win Awards 


At a special meeting sponsored by the Massachusetts Conservation Coun 
cil at the Museum of Science on February 25, announcement was made of the 
young men and women who had been selected as leading conservationists of 
the Commonwealth for 1954. The selection had been made earlier by a special 
committee appointed by Governor Christian A. Herter, with Francis Sargent, 
Director of Marine Fisheries, as chairman, and including C. Russell Mason. 
Executive Director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


Faith Jackson, of Bourne, Massachusetts, sponsored by the 4-H Clubs, was 
declared the winner of an all-expense trip to Chicago, presented by the Izaak 
Walton League of America, to attend their annual convention, in which a 
special section is devoted to the discussion of conservation problems for youth. 
Miss Jackson has for several years been a leader in the conservation work of 
her region, including participation in the development of a wildlife sanctuary. 
planting of conifers for reforestation and prevention of soil erosion, the grow 
ing of maple seedlings, the raising of pheasants, and the raising and showing at 
county fairs of pure-bred sheep and beef cattle. While engaged in these and 
other activities, Miss Jackson has also maintained a straight “A” 


averave ith 
her scholastic work. 


Torrey Jackson, of Marblehead. well-known to Audubon members through 
his presentations of fine kodac hromes of birds at the annual meetings of the 
past three years, was awarded the place of first alternate. Also, at the invita 
tion of the committee, he presented a half-hour program of his pictures at the 
Museum of Science gathering. His conservation work has included. not only 
the taking of wildlife pictures, from the Gaspé to the Virginia capes, but the 
showing of them to many groups in the interest of developing good conserva 
tion attitudes, and he has also provided at Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary 
many nesting boxes for owls, in an attempt to prevent the decline of this group 
of birds. 

David Sargent, of Beverly, an active Audubon member and an instructor 
at Wildwood Camp for the past two seasons, was the 1953 winner of this 
award and came from the University of Massachusetts, where he is now a stu 
dent, to extend greetings to the young people who had made such a fine record 
during the past year, and to express the wish that they might continue their 
efforts in the conservation field. 
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Airborne from Gulf to Gulf 
April 16 - 18, 1954 


By AARON Moore Bacco 


Continued trom March Bulletin) 


ISOCHRONES OF FRONT 
APRIL 15-18, 1954 


6Ir . 
SO00EST 

7 th i. “Ss 

7th 


—&=~_DIOOEST 


‘ - 
KY ¢ 


SOOEST 


Successive positions of the cold front of April 15-18, 1954. Positions are 


identified by appropriate Eastern Standard Times. 


This brings us to April 16, which is the key date in this study. A vigorous 
northwesterly flow (i.e., from the northwest) of cold continental polar airs 
was pushing down against the western flank of the tropical air mass, crowding 
it eastward, so that it occupied less and less of the southeastern United States 
At the same time, the pressure-gradient within the tropical air was steepening, 
with a strong southwesterly flow developing over the northeastern Gulf an 


adjacent States. 
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STREAMLINES AT 200C 
APRIL 16, 1954 -IOOOEST 


2. Streamlines at 2000 feet for 1000 EST April 16, 1954. Observed wind di- 
rections are indicated by arrows centered at each reporting station. The wind 
speed in knots is indicated adjacent to each arrow. 


Successive 12-hourly positions of the cold front, marking the leading edge 
of the northwesterly flow of cold air, are shown on the accompanying map for 
April 15-18. The maps depicting the wind flow at an elevation of 2000 feet 
at 1000 E.8.T. and 2200 E.S.T, on April 16 and 1000 E.S.T. on April 17 in- 
dicate the considerable strength of the south-southwesterly flow at hypothetical 
flight-levels in the tropical air. The abruptness of the change of wind and 
temperature associated with the cold front is attested by these maps and by 
the vertical cross-section chart along a line from Nashville to Miami at 2200 
E.S.T. on the L6th. 

If we assume that numbers of Indigo Buntings took off northward from 
Yucatan during the night of April 15-16, then it seems clear that they not only 
enjoyed a fast trans-Gulf flight but also were increasingly diverted eastward 
as they came within the strengthening southwesterly flow over the northeast- 
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STREAMLINES AT 2000 
APRIL 6, 1954- 2200EST 


3. Streamlines for 2200 EST April 16, 1954. (2000 feet). 


ern Gulf. This tropical airflow was not only strong but also deep, with 50 
degree temperatures at 10,000 feet over the eastern Gulf. A good indication 
that migrants from Central America were diverted eastward over the Gulf at 
this time is provided by the fact that the 50 Indigo Buntings on Anna Maria 
Key, Fla.. on April 17, were accompanied by individuals of such rare-in 
Florida warblers as Kentucky, Magnolia, Blue-wing. and Golden-wing 

Since we have evidence of Indigo Bunting arrivals in the Gulf States on 
April 14-15, and since numbers of these birds were cold-frontally precipitated 
on the Gulf coast of Florida on April 17, we may assume that many buntings 
were airborne over the Gulf of Mexico during daylight hours of April 16 
That such was the case is suggested by the following first-observations of this 
species all on April 17: Picayune, Mississippi (Mrs. Amy Tolman): Nash 
ville. Tenn. (Mrs. Amelia Laskey): Chattanooga. Tenn. (Mrs. k. M. West 
Fitzgerald, Ga. (Milton Hopkins): Bolivia, \N. C. (Clifford Comeau Wi 
find that, while all these localities were within the tropical air on April 16 
the cold front had passed over all of them by an early hour on April li 
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Streamlines for 1000 EST April 17, 1954. Hypothetical track, at 2000 feet, 
for bird arriving in Washington County, Maine, is indicated by the heavy 
dashed line. Positions of the bird at various times are indicated. 


Vertical cross-section along line from Nashville to Miami at 2200 EST April 
16, 1954. Observed wind directions, speeds in knots, and temperatures in 
degrees Fahrenheit are indicated above each reporting station. Lines of 
equal temperature (isotherms) for every 5 degrees F. are shown as light 
dashed lines. A schematic cloud portrayal is reconstructed from surface ob- 
servations and relative humidities aloft reported by radiosonde. The cold 
front at this time lies a short distance northwest of Jacksonville and is 
moving from left to right across the section. Seattered showers are falling in 
the tropical air ahead of the front, while rain is falling within the cold air 
some distance to the rear of the front. Data are given for levels from the 
surface to 5000 feet. 
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A significant, if not key, piece of evidence is found in Frederick Hebard’s 
report that, on April 16 or 17, an unprecedented number of Indigo Buntings 
appeared, a week earlier than usual, at Coleraine Plantation, Georgia. This 
plantation includes parts of Charlton and Camden Counties, in southeastern 
Georgia. The striking point about these buntings is that they appeared in a 
location situated along the approximate trend of the main southwest-to-north- 
east tropical airflow, from the Gulf to the Atlantic, on April 16. That is, Col- 
eraine lies along the flight-course which incoming trans-Gulf Indigo Buntings 
might be expected to follow in the afternoon, particularly, of April 16, and 
up until the arrival of the cold front around midnight of April 16-17. 


In view of all this, the critical question is, What would be the behavior, on 
reaching the Gulf coast of Florida, of Indigo Buntings which were migrating 
over the extreme northeastern Gulf in the strong southwesterly tropical air- 
flow of April 16? Would they land under flight-conditions identical with those 
under which, elsewhere in the Gulf States, they ride the favorable airflow to 
inland landings? The most logical answer would seem to be that some, at 
least, of the buntings would continue to fly with the tropical airflow. But, if 
they did so in the vicinity of northern Florida on April 16, it would not have 
heen long before they crossed overland from the Gulf to the Atlantic. 


Mr. Fred Sanders, of the Department of Meteorology, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, very kindly has contributed the following paragraph: 


“A hypothetical track has been reconstructed for the bird arriving in Wash- 
ington County, Maine, around 0700 E.S.T. April 17th, and is shown as a 
heavily dashed line on the 2000-foot map for 1000 E.S.T. of the 17th. In the 
reconstruction of the track an appropriate tail-wind, derived from an analysis 
of the 2000-foot charts, was added to the 20-knot airspeed of the bird. An 
examination of the presumed path indicates that this tail-wind was of appreci- 
able strength, about 50 knots along most of the Atlantic seaboard. Thus the 
bird appears to have passed over the Florida peninsula at about noon of the 
16th and flown thence to Maine in about nineteen hours! A comparison of the 
hypothetical track and the streamlines of the tropical airflow indicates that 
the track of the bird must have been about 10 degrees to the right of the 
direction of the flow at 2000 feet, rather than directly downwind. A_pos- 
sible explanation of this circumstance is that the heading of the bird was 
about 40 degrees to the right of the airstream. Alternatively, the bird may 
have flown at an altitude near 4000 feet where the winds in the tropical air 
had veered about 10 degrees from their direction at the lower level.” 


(N.B. A knot, or nautical mile, is 6080 feet or approximately equiva- 
lent to 1.152 statute miles. which is 5280 feet). 


While the first buntings hypothetically to overfly northern Florida would 
follow a course passing over the Hatteras region, it seems possible that birds 
subsequently involved in the tropical airflow may have traveled via an over- 
water route passing east of Cape Hatteras. Whatever the case, the airflow 
obviously carried the buntings to eventual landings in the “land-targets” 
provided by the trend of the Atlantic coast east and northeast of New York 
City. The birds appeared in such coastal areas in phase with the tropical air- 
flow’s occupancy of the latter. Thus, the Cape Cod region remained longer in 
the tropical air on April 17 than Long Island did: consequently, it intercepted 
far more Indigo Buntings. Moreover, Shelburne County, Nova Scotia, alone, 
reported more buntings than did all of Long Island. 
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Let us now consider some of the other stragg!ers which appeared in the 
coastal Northeast as a result of this tropical airiiow, tor they have a significant 
bearing on the problem. As so often happens in these spring coastal situations 
the stragglers included an Eastern Glossy Ibis. an adult being seen by the 
writer on Block Island, R.I., April 19. The range of this bird in North Amer 
ica is almost entirely restricted to the Florida peninsula, within which some 
individuals tend to move northward from winter quarters at Lake Okeechobee 
during a five-week period beginning around March 20. Thus, we are given 
the strong likelihood that the Glossy Ibis seen on April 19 had beeome in 
volved in the tropic al airflow over Florida. The manner of its involvement is 
suggested by the observation, by Mrs. Roscoe Hauser, Jr.. of an American 
Egret being blown eastward by the strong southwesterlies over Gainesvill 
Florida, about 5 P.M. on our critical date, April 16. 


The trans-Gulf complexion of our spring coastal straggler passerines is 
pointed up by the fact that a Worm-eating Warbler was seen at Quogue, L.1 
on April 17-18. 1954 (J. J. Elliott). while a Hooded Warbler was seen at Crie 
haven, Maine, April 18 (Christopher M. Packard). 


More significant than these, however, were the following observations: a 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak seen on April 18 at North East Harbor, Nova Scotia 
(Harrison F. Lewis): another Rose-breasted Grosbeak, April 19, Cumberland 
Mills, Maine (Packard): and a Tennessee Warbler seen April 20 at Falmouth, 
Maine (Packard). The northeastern observations of these birds, during April 
18-20. assume significance when we read (in Dr. Henry M. Stevenson’s Audu 
bon Field Notes report on the 1954 spring season in the Florida Region) that 
“the Easter cold front brought the rare Tennessee Warbler to Alligator Point 
and St. Marks Light, April 19, and Sarasota, April 18 to 21” and that “Rose 
breasted Grosbeaks were found at Alligator Point, April 19 Here, again 
we have the coincidence of a particular species appearing suddenly and simul 
taneously on the Gulf coast of Florida and in coastal areas northeast of New 
York City. 

Let us now travel southward from New England and Long Island, con 
sidering first-for 1954 observations of the Indigo Bunting in the Middle are 
South Atlantic States. 

Excluding Long Island, the New York City region's first bunting was a 
male seen April 25 in Larchmont (kugene Kisenmann). Floyd Wolfarth 
reports that one appeared on April 15 (“approximately”) at Mt. Lakes, N.J.. 
while another was seen at Montclair. N.J.. on the 29th. First-observations in 
eastern Pennsylvania were: Hawk Mountain, April 22 (Maurice Broun) 
Montgomery County, April 29 (J. dArey Northwood); and Philadelphia 
April 30 (Quentin Kramer). 

In their Audubon Field Notes report on the Middle Atlantic Coast region 


Julian Potter and J. J. Murray stated: “The early flight of Indigo Buntings 
through New England in mid-April missed Maryland and Virginia.” How 


ever, Dr. Murray writes that he saw an Indigo Bunting at Lexington, Virginia 
on April 13 after which. no more until the normal arrival-time in the first 
week of May. According to Chandler 5. Robbins, the first observations in 
Maryland were: April 21, Gibson Island: April 24, Baltimore: April 26, Sandy 
Point; April 27, Washington County: April 26, Laurel and Annapolis April 
29, Glen Echo. 
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Despite a considerable correspondence with observers in the general vi- 
cinities of Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds in extreme eastern North Carolina, 
the writer has obtained no records of Indigo Buntings which can be correlated 
with the northeastern birds. While one was seen at Wilmington, N.C., on 
April 2, Mrs. Edna Appleberry reports that no unusual numbers were present 
in the Wilmington area to account for the April 17-18 influx in New England. 
Indeed, B. R. Chamberlain’s Audubon Field Notes report on the 1954 spring 
season in the Carolinas contains the remark that “Indigo Buntings, slow to 
arrive in any numbers this spring, were at Greenville, 5.C., April 25, and at 
North Wilkesboro, N.C.. April a 2. as Stephens first recorded the spec les 
at Lumberton, N.C., April 22. 

In the above-mentioned report, Chamberlain has suggested that the April 
17 wind-shift from strong southerly to strong westerly, over the Carolina 
coast, may have been responsible for the appearance in New England of such 
migrants as the Indigo Buntings. However, the 1:30 A.M., U.S.W.B. map for 
April 17 shows that, at that hour, the cold frontal wind-shift line still lay about 
100 miles west of Wilmington, N.C., and 200 miles west of Hatteras. At 1:30 
A.M. both stations had southerly surface winds, blowing toward the Chesa- 
peake Bay area. The significance of this situation is that an Indigo Bunting 
could not have arrived in Millbridge, Maine, to be seen by 7 A.M. on April 17. 
if he had to wait to blown off the North Carolina coast by strong westerlies 
which did not reach that coast until affer 1:30 A.M. on the same date. 

Maurice srooks’s fudubon Field Notes report on the 1954 spring season 
in the Appalachian region mentions the “extraordinarily late arrival of such 
species as Indigo Bunting. 7 

In the Charleston, S.C., region, where the Indigo Bunting normally arrives 
about April 17, E. Milby Burton writes that no buntings were reported in mid 
April, 1954, and that observers were unanimous in reporting few, if any, prior 
to the week of May 10. At Beaufort, S.C., Ernest DeCamps saw no buntings 
during the spring of 1954. 

In Georgia, Dr. J. Fred Denton writes that the first bunting seen by the 
Augusta Bird Club was a single male on April 19, on which date, too, the 
species was first recorded at Kingsport, Tenn... by Mrs. Robert M. Switzer. 
For the Savannah region, Ivan Tomkins, Lewis Pyle, and Gilbert Rossignol 
agree in reporting no April, 1954, buntings. The same report comes from 
Richard Kuerzi, of St. Marys, Ga.. and S. C. Witter, of Kingsland. The writer 
has been unable to obtain any reports of buntings in the vicinity of Jackson 
ville, Florida, and C. H. Ekdahl writes that he knows of none appearing in the 
Daytona Beach area. Neither Donald J. Nicholson nor Robert J. Longstreet 
knew of any spring-1954 Indigo Buntings in the vicinities of Orlando and 
DeLand, Fla., respectively. 

The picture to be gained is that Indigo Buntings were scarce or lacking in 
Atlantic coastal areas of the southeastern United States in April. 1954, and 
that the arrival of these buntings in the Northeast on April 17-18 did not result 
from flights beginning in such areas. This is consistent with the fact that two 
of the most regular April stragglers in the coastal Northeast over the years. 
the Scarlet Tanager and the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, are extremely rare birds 
in Atlantic coastal areas of Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas. Conversely. 
so abundant a spring migrant in such areas as the Prairie Warbler is not 
among the regular spring stragglers in the coastal Northeast 


which is 
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strange if it is a sit pl matter of birds be biaw off the southeastern 


| nited States coast Indeed. one is struck by the tact thal our spring straggler 


passerines in the coastal Northeast are Central and South American winterers 


which are uso trans-Guil migrants. whi the West Indian winterers and 
transients do not tend to ippear amo! such stragglers It mav be that the 
migratory flight-behavior of the trans-Gull species has developed along dif 


ferent lines from that of the West Indian migrants. with a greater tendency 
to ride the favorable airflows. as well as to fly at higher levels and to remain 
airborne longer 


While one must recognize the possibility that the April 17-18 Indigo Bunt 


ings from Long Island to Nova Scotia were birds which had arrived in the 
Gulf States during the first two weeks of April. 1954, this “explanation” does 
not seem a likel one on the basis of what is to be learned from a study of the 
occurrence ol sprin istal stragglers i i¢ Northeast over the vears. Ever 
less probable is the suggestion that the buntings landed in the Gulf States on 
April 14 or 15 and then resumed migrati ilmost immediately. For there is 
considerable eviden that buntings tend t lart a few days after coming in 
from a trans-Gulf flight, probably to restore deposits of fat expended in flight 
as Wolfson suggests to be the case with migrant White-throated Sparrows 

When one considers all ispects ol the situatio particularly including the 
April 17 Florida evidence of heavy trans-Gulf migration of Indigo Buntings 
one is led toward the conelusion that tl April 17-18. 1954. buntings in the 
northeastern coastal areas 5 e trans-Gru iv! ts which flew nonstop i thie 
strong maritime tropical airflow 

Dr. Wolfson has informed tl writer that he believes a fat Indigo Bunting 
could remain airborne without difheult ior som 16 hours provided he did 
not struggle against head wind tarlier in this per. Mi Sanders was quoted 
to the effect that the buntu ~t hy pe thetical track he analyzed. would 
have flown from Florida to M in about 19 hours. This is assuming that 
the bird flew at an altitude of : 4000 feet and that the Indigo Bunting has 
an al speed of about 20 knots poroximate 3S m.p.b lf this bird flew 
from Florida to Maine i |‘ oul t could ha e take v nours tor the trans 
Gulf. Yueatan-to-Florida passage sull make the through flight from 
Yucatan to Maine © hou 

During the past vear. K neth Wiki 0 Director of the Fair Isle Bird 
Observatory in Scotland. has s ' incingly that the most logteal « 
pla ition of the occurrence of N rid land-birds in the British Isles is 
that they flew the Atlantic n lop 3 ‘ t westerly airstreams prevailis 
along the North Atlantic stor: ir lorcovet in discussit thie iutumn 
migration of the Greenland Wheat ! e/l hor \pril 1953. D. W. Snow 
has written: “The con stor ms | capable that crossings are regularl 
made from the southeast coast of Gr ad direct to the vest coast of Lurope 
from the British Isles to the Tberian per ula. distances of from 1500 to 2000 
miles.” While these | potheses of Willi s ind Snow are not proved, thes 
are cited to show that evidence i i tir to make « ES TE 
clude that some passerit birds ¢ | » make mus longer flights than we 
had thought possil I 

This study has been mad po ) isl through the kind co-opera 
tion of many observers. | am indeed grateful for their generosit ind patiencs 


in helping me | also wish to acknowledge with thanks the n TT data 


mr ack 


Chandler 5. Robbins, of the United States Fish and Wild 


ivailable to me 
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life Service. These include arrival dates obtained through the co-operative 
study initiated by James H. Zimmerman, as well as other information from 
the files of the Service. Finally, sincere thanks are due the following for their 
advice and suggestions: Ethan A. Murphy and Fred Sanders, of the Depart- 
ment of Meteorology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Dr. Charles H. 
Blake, Ludlow Griscom, Dr. W. W. H. Gunn, Dr. George H. Lowery, Jr., Dr. 
Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., Henry M. Stevenson, and Dr. Albert Wolfson. 





Observe Audubon Week 


AL DUBON WEEK will be observed this year May 1-7. with many 
activities scheduled throughout the State. The hundreds of grade school 
classes in conservation and natural science conducted by Audubon 
teachers will include bird trips and visits to wildlife sanctuaries in their 
week’s program. More than one hundred Audubon members have 
agreed to lead field trips on Saturday, May 7, and on the same day the 
six Audubon sanctuaries with resident directors will hold Open House. 
Radio and news columnists will co-operate in encouraging conservation 
and natural science during this period. As in the past several years, 
noon walks, particularly for business people, will be scheduled in the 
Boston Public Garden to observe the birds arriving at this interesting 


season. 











Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


April 2, early morning trip. Concord U.S. April 26, evening walk. Arlington Heights 
Wildlife Refuge. Warren Harrington, to Rock Meadow. Miss Lawson. ¢ Apitol 
BLuehills 8-5567. All-day trip to Sudbury, 7-5618 

Wayside Inn, and vicinity. Miss Caldwell. 


April 30, all day. Newburyport and vicin 
3, alterno ayland. Miss res, 
ao 4.4999. Wayland liss Rigg ity. Mr. Vaughan, MElrose 4-3265. After 


noon, Fay Estate. Miss Jews in 
April 9, all day. Concord U.S. Wildlife 5.937) ey. See eee Eine 
Refuge and Nine Acre Corner. Mrs. Hines, 
CRystal 9-0383. Afternoon, Mount Auburn May 1, afternoon. Harold Parker Forest 
to Fresh Pond. Miss Cushman, Bl gelow Mr. Wardwell, SToneham 6-2174-W 
4-7613. May 3, evening walk. Horn Pond, Woburn 
April 16, all day. Newburyport and vicin Mrs. Newman, SToneham 6-0812-M 
ity. Mrs. Argue, KEnmore 6-3604. After ~ 


oo s . os é ( é . \ Ss. Boo ‘ 
— — River Sanctuary {r t den, Mrs. Argue, KEnmore 6-3604 


, morning walk. Boston Public G; 


May 6, morning walk Jost ’ 
April 19, all day. Ipswich and Plum Is ~ Boston Fenway 


land. Mr. Goodridge, JEfferson 5-5278. Miss Hanson, COmmonwealth 6-1595 
April 23, all day. Weston to Lincoln. Mr. May 7, all day. Auto trip to Mount Au 
Talbot. Afternoon, Devereux to Marble- burn, Nahant, and Marblehead Neck. Mr 
head Neck Sanctuary. Miss Thisland, Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. Afternoon. Na 
LYnna 3-3128 hant. Mrs. Boot, LYnn 8-0257. 
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Birding Summary for 1954 


By BENNETT KEENAN 


With the constantly increasing numbers of active ornithologists in the 
field, and with the frequency of their field trips prompted by their intense 
interest in the sport, comparison of one year’s lists of birds with those for 
previous years has a doubtful significance. For many years the total number 
of species reported has steadily grown, but the question arises whether this 
perhaps proves only that the chances of a straggler escaping detection are 
steadily decreasing. 

This line of thought leads into the larger question: What is the signif 
cance of a vear’s list. anyway? More basic yet. What is birding. and does it 
have any scientific importance, or any meaning at all outside the subjective 
pleasure it brings the birder ? 

Time Magazine has recently carried some articles on birding under the 
heading of “Sports.” not “Science.” Most of us cheerfully agree: Field iden 
tification and the consequent compiling of an annual list is a sport, a hobby, 
indulged in for the pleasure of seeing birds and for the collateral benefits of 
fresh air and a little walking. There is a scientific approach to ornithology, 
but it is along the barrel of a collecting gun and through the tray of skins 
The distinction between the two fields is sharp, with very little overlapping 
(The careful studies of migration routes, or the attempts at migration “moon 
watching are cases.). The year’s list, then, means nothing by itself, except 
as a sketchy diary of pleasurable moments. In comparison with last years 
list, it is an indicator of progress in learning the field marks of birds (ex 
cept to the extent that it indicates more active birding Comparison of 
one person's list with another's likewise indicates the relative degree of skill 
and activity. 

There is, however. some value to lists in the aggregat \llowing for the 
extent to which they merely show more. and more active. observers, they do 
serve to indicate changing conditions in bird life. That one observer reports 
a Dickcissel this year for the first time in his life proves only that he had an 
exciting few minutes, but the steadily increasing number of reports over the 
years demonstrates the gradual incursion of this species into Massachusetts 
as 1s shown graphic ally in the Records oO} Ve " England Birds 

Obviously, to have this value, the reports must be accurate they must 
not be careful opinions, or educated guesses: they must be facts beyond ques 
tion. For this reason, the seasoned birder maintains a “double standard’ 
and a wistful “probable” list. To report a bird for the Records, the birder 
should be thoroughly familiar with the bird, see it under adequate conditions 
and, where the bird is a rarity, take thorough field notes on the spot, not later 
in the day with an inevitably credulous reading of a description of what he 
hopes he saw should have looked like. Even the most conservative birder puts 
birds on his personal list that do not meet these requiremse rits It is one thing 
to be perfectly confident yourself of what you saw: it is quite another to ask 
someone else to base a conclusion on something reporte d for the Records. Our 
concern in this Summary is personal lists 

The reason for this double standard is the enormous extent to which sight 
identification relies on probability. The great William Brewster used to 


delight in confounding a Nuttall Club member presumptuous enough to re 
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port a sight identification as positive. He would not comment on the sight 
record, but at the next meeting the offender would be confronted with a tray 
of skins and asked to identify the bird he saw. It nearly always resulted in an 
embarrassed retreat by the member. The other side of the same coin is a 
demonstration such as | was fortunate enough to witness a few years ago. 
Ludlow Griscom was responsible for it, with the connivance of Oliver Austin, 
Jr., James Greenway, and a few other such plotters. The Nuttall Club meet- 
ing on the evening in question was devoted to identification of museum speci- 
mens, There were, as | remember, twenty-five mounted birds, which we all 
were free to pick up, measure, discuss, and otherwise identify. We each made 
a list, and at the end compared them with the actual identification. Th 
twenty-five were common birds Robin, Common Tern, Horned Lark, ete. 

and the highest score was five correct out of twenty-five. These skins had 
the most unbelievable plumages, bill color, and measurements you could 
imagine! 


That little anecdote is merely to substantiate my statement that sight iden- 


tification is a matter of probability. You see a Robin fly over how can you 
say it was not a Varied Thrush? You see a Ruff in the fall can you be 
sure it is not a Yellow-legs with freakish coloration? You can only by 


collecting it. In these hypothetical cases, however, you are probably right. 
How many Robins are there locally for every Varied Thrush? A prodigious 
number. But as the rarity increases, the probabilities get into line. How many 
Ruffs are there for every freakish Yellow-legs? Not so many. How many 
Noddy Terns are there for every melanotic Common Tern? Hmmm. 


The third, or “if only I had had a better look” list, is worth keeping for 
one good reason; most of the pleasure of seeing a bird well for the first time 
is destroyed by the admission to ourselves that obviously we were mistaken 
when we thought we saw it before. | have come to that uncomfortable con 
clusion often enough in nearly twenty years of birding to want to spare others 
the experience. To get a new bird on your list is fun, and it is what we are 
all trying to do, but to get it on there when it doesn’t belong there is like 
counting only the good shots in your golf score. 

JANUARY gave us a taste of old-fashioned winters, and had the predict- 
able effect on wintering stragglers. Early in the month two Wood Ducks 
were in Jamaica Pond, Killdeer and Baltimore Orioles were reported from 
various locations, and two Phoebes were found. Numbers of such birds 
dwindled as the month progressed. Waterfowl were here in unusual numbers. 
and good counts of winter finches were made, with Evening Grosbeaks and 
Pine Siskins predominating. Among the rarities for the month were the Blue 
Goose at Plum Island, a Bullock’s Oriole at Marblehead, and a Western Tan- 
ager and a Black-headed Grosbeak at Gloucester. Perhaps the rarest of all 
was a European Tufted Duck at Newburyport that survived a hail of col- 
lectors’ gunfire with the durability of the Lone Ranger. 

FEBRUARY reverted to the mild temperatures of December and previous 
winters, and the real spring migration began abnormally early. Bluebirds, 
Red-wings, Killdeer, and Mourning Doves arrived in numbers about February 
20, and a Tree Swallow was reported from South Hanson on the 28th (Fox). 
Winter birds were not impressed, however, and 4 Harlequin Ducks, remark- 
able numbers of white-winged gulls (particularly leeland), over 30 Snowy 
Owls, and good numbers of winter finches were found. A Golden Eagle. a 
Yellow Rail, and a Henslow’s Sparrow highlighted the month. The Blue 
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Goose, Bullock’s Oriole, Black-headed Grosbeak and Tufted Duck remained 
from January. 

MARCH was a disappointme nt in most respects. Appetites sharpe ned by 
the early migration in February were whetted by the mildness of the first 
week and the arrival of Snipe on the 6th, a Brown Thrasher on the 7th, and 
a Swamp Sparrow on the 10th (Murray). Then the weather turned ¢ old, and 
the proverbial lion held sway for the rest of the month. There was not any 
particularly good migration wave, and rarities were largely limited to hold 
overs from midwinter and a few extraordinary dates for common birds a 
slack-bellied Plover and a Turnstone on March 3 (Crompton) and a Sap 
sucker on the 31st. And then the geese came. Canadas were found in greal 
flocks: over 1,000 at Newburyport, 200 at Springfield. A Blue Goose that had 
wintered on Plum Island was joined by another on the 30th. The flight of 
Snow Geese was one of the greatest in history, with 1,000 at Newburyport and 
flocks of up to 600 being found throughout the State. 

APRIL. The flight of geese continued through early April, with even more 
reported than in March. The hawk migration went along well, with 400 
Broad-winged Hawks passing Mount Tom on the 19th. As the weather 
warmed from the unseasonable cold on the Sth, the birding improved, with 
rarities rather than waves of migrants keynoting. A Bullock’s Oriole was 
banded in Osterville on the 24th while the Marblehead bird had stayed until 
the 15th. A White-fronted Goose and four Blue Geese were in Newburyport 
The herons carried off the honors. however: a Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
in Sudbury on the 17th (Wiggin). a Snowy Egret on Nantucket (Andrews) 
and, most dramatic of all. a Cattle Egret in Newbury for five days! 


MAY was a month of perfectly dreadful weather. Boston had over 131% 


inches of rain, the largest monthly total on record. As might be expected, 


temperatures ran well below normal. Birding was better in the Connecticut 
Valley than on the coast, but it wasn’t very good anywhere. With unconscious 
humor the Weather Bureau offered the comment that rainfall was most fre 
quent from the 2nd to the 12th and from the 15th to the 22nd. It is cold 
comfort to be told that the weather on the 13th and 14th was not quite so 
miserable as during the rest of the first three weeks 

A surprising number of good birds were reported. Warblers are always 
the focal point of May birding, and there were three Prothonotary, three 
Worm-eating, two Yellow-throated. four Hooded. a Cerulean (Kieran and 
Nagler . and even a Lawrence's (Bailey) reported from Massachusetts. The 
shore bird flight was unusually good. There were three Golden Plover at New 
buryport on the 23rd (Whittles). 500 Knot al Monomoy on the SI st. 10 Pec 
toral Sandpipers at Kast Gloucester on the 26th ( Jodrey and 35 White 
rumped Sandpipers at Newburyport on the 27th (Wiggin and Keenan). Miss 
Snyder found a Curlew Sandpiper and a Western Sandpiper at Plum Island 
A goodly number of winter birds was reported five Red-throated Loons 
at Plum Island, three Harlequin Duck at Manchester (Burnett), three Ice 
land Gulls at Plum Island on the 2nd Freeland ; and the second and third 
reports for 1954 of Red Crossbills two in Marblehead on the 19th (Snyder) 
and two in Andover on the 25th ( Beatti The most spectacular bird for 
May was the White-winged Black Tern Dr. May found two in Scituate 
on the 25th. 


JUNE brought the usual hiatus in birding perhaps because exhausted 
birders could keep up the pace no longer. The migration continued well into 
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the month, and a few really good birds were discovered. There were two 
Black-necked Stilts on Martha’s Vineyard ‘ Bigelow), a Glossy Ibis at Plum 
Island from the 20th on, White-eyed Vireos in Marshfield, and Evening Gros- 
beaks in Lunenburg on the 23rd (Hayes). On the whole, however, the month 
preserved its traditional quiet. 

JULY was pleasantly cool with only brief periods of real summer heat. 
The shore bird migration began a little early. Mrs. deWindt found a Ruff at 
Newbury on the 20th, while the Nauset and Monomoy beaches were spectacu- 
lar, with four Marbled Godwits, 33 Hudsonian Godwits, a Royal Tern, and a 
Glaucous Gull. New breeding records for Massachusetts were established for 
American Egret and Hooded Warbler, and Oscar Root reported 20 pairs of 
Grasshopper Sparrows nesting at North Andover. A Red Crossbill was 
banded in Groton. The Plum Island Glossy Ibis remained through the first 
week of the month, and the Chat nesting in Newbury remained all through 


July. 


AUGUST was another cool month. Ornithological features were mostly 
of three kinds: herons, shore birds, and hurricane-battered strays. A Snowy 
Egret was found in South Dartmouth, and a Louisiana Heron at South Han- 
son. A Sabine’s Gull showed up at Nauset, and a Franklin's Gull at Marsh- 
field on the 22nd. A Gull-billed Tern was reported at Monomoy on the 7th. 
Highlights of the August shore bird migration were two Buff-breasted Sand- 
pipers at Newbury and a Ruff at Nantucket on August 10. 


It is difficult for an ornithologist to discuss a hurricane. We are all con- 
scious of the fearful destruction wrought by a storm of this intensity and feel 
the terror and compassion felt by all who have seen its effects. We are, how- 
ever, nearly unique in the respect that we are aware of a bright side; in brief, 
a hurricane is not the proverbial ill wind, for it blows good to us. 

Hurricane Carol hit Massachusetts on August 31, and its ornithological 
effects were apparent for two weeks. Hurricane Carol's aftermath was totally 
different from Hurricane Edna’s. The former was over the water until it 
struck New England, while the latter touched land in North Carolina on the 
way up. Hurricane Carol’s center passed to the west of Boston, while those 
on the Audubon Cape Campout will testify that the eye of Hurricane Edna 
passed over the Chatham Town Hall. The result of these factors (or of some 
yet undiscovered ones) was that Hurricane Carol produced some superb water 
birds, while Hurricane Edna’s violent northwest winds drove what water birds 
there were out to sea and in their place left battered but beautiful land birds. 

Hurricane Carol left a Cory’s Shearwater at Gloucester, a Leach’s Petrel 
at Lincoln, a Wilson’s Petrel at Cambridge (and 625 more off Provincetown), 
a Ruff at Nauset, two Gull-billed Terns, two Common Terns at Stow and 400 
at Andover, Sooty Tern at Andover and Wayland, Royal Terns at a half- 
dozen spots, a Cabot’s Tern at Nauset, flocks of Black Skimmers at many 
places, and a Noddy Tern and an Oyster-catcher at Nantucket. These were 
only some of the records; sea birds of all kinds were reported from every- 
where. Most of these stragglers vanished within a week. The only remarkable 
land birds to appear immediately following Hurricane Carol were the Ceru- 
lean Warbler and the Kentucky Warbler off Fairhaven (Baird), one other 
Kentucky Warbler, and a Summer Tanager. 

Hurricane Edna was an entirely different story. There were a few water 
birds; a Sabine’s Gull and a Gull-billed Tern at Monomoy on the 19th, a 
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Royal Tern at Wollaston. and good flocks of Skimmers. but the land birding! 
The very first bird | saw on the day after the storm was a Yellow-throated 
Warbler, and the second one was a Prothonotary Warbler! The Cape Camp 
out group had, in addition to these (and there were 4 of the former and 3 of 
the latter), Lincoln’s Sparrow, 10 Hooded Warblers, Blue-winged Warbler 
and a Blue Grosbeak. There were 30 Summer Tanagers in Needham. a Ken 


tucky Warbler in Chatham. and a Yellow-headed Blackbird at Monomoy 

There was some ornithological news in September not connected with 
either hurricane. but not much. Turkey Vultures bred in Massachusetts for 
the first known record. A Wheatear was seen in Chatham by Howard Rich. 
and a Snow Bunting at Monomoy on the 19th. Truly remarkable numbers of 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers and Yellow-billed Cuckoos invaded the State as 
the month ended. 

OCTOBER got back to normal and was a good month for both weather 
and birds. The migration of ducks was gratifying. and the same is true for 
warblers. There were twenty-seven species of ducks, including 7 Canvas-backs 
and five Shovellers in Newburyport. The shore bird results were good 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper on the 2nd (Stricklands), a Hudsonian Curlew on 
the 31st (Elliott), Stilt Sandpipers, and both Godwits. There were 26 species 
of warblers. Winter birds began arriving: Old-squaws, Lider, Purple Sand 
pipers, and winter finches particularly Pine Grosbeaks. Nine Acadian 
Chickadees were found, a Couch’s Kingbird was in Duxbury. and a Vermilion 
Flycatcher was found on Plum Island on the 22nd (Mrs. J. Kellogg. Mrs 
R. Chute). 

NOVEMBER saw winter finally arrive. and with it the winter birds 
though the latter part of the month had above-normal temperatures. Th 
mon sea ducks, the Alcids. and the winter finches began to drift down, gen 
erally in small numbers, except for an enormous flock of sea ducks off Mono 
moy on the llth, and really high counts of Pine Grosbeaks. The migration 
wound up with some good finds: 450 Green-winged Teal at Newburyport, two 
Golden Plover at Gloucester on the 27th (Stricklands). a Winter Wren at 
Marblehead on the 23rd. Hooded and Canada Warblers. and two Indigo Bunt 


ings. The month did very well with rarities a Swainsons Hawk f: 


event 


Cao 


cotti 
Martha’s Vineyard. an Artic Three-toed Woodpecker found dead in Weston 
four Arkansas Kingbirds in Osterville. a Yellow-headed Blackbird in Orleans 
a Western Tanager in Fall River and another in Gloucester, and, to top it all 


off. a Canada Jay named Cyrus in Orange! 


DECEMBER reminded us rudely that we had had a wet spring and two 
hurricanes: the scarcity of food resulting from these phenomena meant a 


scarcity of birds. It is probably safe to say that only the absence of any pro 
longed snow cover and of really cold weather enabled us to have any decent 
birding at all. As might he exper ted. strays were affected less by these poor 
conditions than the regular winter visitors. Yellow Rails in Barnstable and 
Chatham were a surprise, as was a Cape May Warbler in Duxbury. A Bull 
ock’s Oriole was found in South Hadley Falls and there were no fewer than 
three Black-headed Grosbeaks in the State. There were four rv ports of Bar 
row s Golden-eve. up to five Luropean Black headed Gulls al Newburyport 
and a good flight of Alcids, including an Atlantic Murre at Rox kport and 55 
Razor-billed Auks at Rockport on the 31st. 
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The totals of individual year’s lists are presented below in a new manner. 
There has been much discussion in past years over whether subspecies should 
be allowed, and it has been suggested that complete field notes should be re- 
quired before admitting a rarity reported by someone not thoroughly familiar 
with the bird. The increase in the number of observers contributing lists and 
in the number of rarities reported makes the second course of action imprac- 
ticable. The distinction necessary between indisputable records and adequate 
personal identifications also argues against it and, to a degree, answers the 
problem of subspecies. An observer is entirely justified, for example, in 
putting two Horned Larks, two Palm Warblers, and two Sharp-tailed Spar- 
rows on his personal list! 

It is also a fact that rejection of some of the birds reported on personal 
lists gives some sort of official confirmation of those not rejected. This never 
was intended. We “bird” for fun, and we keep years’ lists for our own pur 
poses. The Bulletin annually requests these lists not to pass judgment on a 
birder’s efforts, but to heighten members’ interest in active field birding and 
to encourage the spirit of competition that, to some extent at least, provides 
us with a motive for birding. 

These considerations have prompted us to make two changes in publishing 
those year’s lists which have been contributed: 

1) No attempt has been made to evaluate any reports; that is properly 
in the province of the editors of the Records of New England Birds. 

2) The lists are presented in general size-groups; differences of a few 
birds in the total have not been considered significant enough to warrant pre- 
cise figures. The wide range of opinion on what subspecies should be reported 
is enough alone to change a total by five or six birds. 


INDIVIDUAL LISTS 


150 - 200 
Almy, Roger W., New Bedford Johnson, Edith M., Dartmouth 
Ames, Rosella S., Marshfield Johnson, Gordon W., Dartmouth 
Andrews, Edith F., Nantucket Keith, Ruth W., Canton 
Andrews, Elizabeth H., Cambridge Lawson, Louise S., Weston 
Andrews, J. Clinton, Nantucket Mosher, John and Rebecca, Chatham 
Athearn, Mrs. Roy C., Fall River Parker, Arline K., Hudson 
Bates, Helen C., Springfield Peterson, Julia C., Brant Rock 
Bullis, Katherine M., Amherst Sager, Lawrence A., Jr., Swampscott 
Campbell, Mrs. Arthur G., Winthrop Schweinfurth, Charles, Wellesley Hills 
Chute, Mrs. Richard, Brookline Seymour, Louise, Holliston 
Clark, Robert M., Florence Sleigh, Virginia, Wellesley 
Constantine, Mrs. Guy R., Tyngsboro Sommers, Roderick W., Medford 
Creelman, Rev. Allan D., N. Scituate Taylor, Eliot, Sherborn 
Fessenden, Mrs. Bertha E., Amherst Winters, Mary Lou, Worcester 
Fleming, Mrs. Walter J., Worcester Worden, Mona W., Edgartown 


Garrey, Elizabeth P., Waban 


200 - 275 
Brown, Myrtie E. and Eva A., Springfield Heywood, Mr. and Mrs. Philip B., 


Chute, Richard, Brookline Worcester 
Dickey, Miriam E., West Roxbury Higginbotham, Sibley, Wollaston 
Freeland, David, Wellesley Howe, Perry S. and Mary E., 

Frisbie, Mrs. John W., Springfield South Harwich 
Goodridge, Alan, Peabody Jameson, Lee L., Beverly 

Harrington, Dorothy P., Milton Jodrey, H. L. Lawrence, Jr., Rockport 
Harrington, Mrs. Henry W., Milton Keenan, Bennett R., Melrose 


Harrington, H. Warren, Jr., Milton Leadbeater, Bertram, Beverly 
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Mason. ( {ussell and Jessie H sanget Marjory Bartlett Stow 

Newton Hld Ivler, Mildred A., Springfield 

Mason, Mr. and Mrs. H. B Wade, Lauretta A., Stonehan 
I Bridgewater Weeks, Glenn A (,reenheld 

O' Re gan, Jane D.. Dorchester Whiting Adrian P., Plymoutt 


Pratt, Louise Bradford, Middleboro 


275 and over 


Barry, Eleanor E., Melrose Parker, Charl A.. Cambridge 

Beattie, John and Mary, Waltham Schumacher, Gladys, Pittsheld 

Crompton, Davis H., Worcester Schumacher, Ruth E., Pittsfield 

Deveau, Rene Paul, Jamaica Plain Smith, P. William, Jr., Andover 

Eliot, Samuel A., Jr., Northampton Strickland, Donald Arthur, Marblehead 
Emery, Mrs. Ruth P., Wollaston Strickland, Mr. and Mrs. H. Leland 

Fox, Robert P., Wollaston Marblehead 
Griscom, Ludlow, Cambridge Vaughan, Leslie B.. Melrose 

Murray, John Thomas, Jr., Charlestown Wiggin, Henry T., Brookline 


REGIONAL LISTS 


We are always pleased to receive regional lists. and we are delighted that 


more were contributed this year than ever before Lets have even more 
next year! 
Andover (Oscar M toot) 192 Plymouth (Robert Fox) 182 
Concord (Charlotte Johnson) 1 Ouiney (S. Higginbotham and others) 166 
Duxbury Beach (Robert Fox) 142 Scituate (Robert Fox) 222 
Franklin County (Glenn A. Weeks) 16] Somerset Barbara Procto;) 12] 
Greenfield (Glenn A. Weeks) 138 South Shore (Sibley Higginbotham) 262 
Lincoln (Miss Virginia Armstrong) 139 Taunton (Rufus Wood) 10 
Nantucket (Mr. and Mrs. Andrews) Weston (Mrs. Charles | Smith) 129 

(Mr. and Mrs. Heywood) 2) Worcester (Davis H. Crompton) 118 
Newton (Judy Vogel) 126 Worcester County 
North Reading (Mabel L. Blanchard) 115 Davis H. Crompton) 180 
Peabody (Alan Goodridge) 

(David Sargent) 122 


SANCTUARIES AND CLUBS 
We have a new Sanctuary List this year Marblehead Neck and a 
good list it is. Won't someone undertake to keep a list for Nahant Thicket 
next vear? Putting together the Sanctuary Lists. | found that 200 species 
were seen on our sanctuaries last year a good indication that they are well 
placed, since there are, of course, very few salt-water birds or shore birds on 
any sanctuary list. 


Arcadia (Edwin A. Mason) 143 Mieasant Valley Alvah W 


Sanborn) 110 
Cook’s Canyon (David R. Miner) il Brookline Bird Club Trips 272 
Ipswich River (Elmer P. Foye) 143 Children’s Museum Bird Club 11] 
Marblehead Neck 143 Massachusetts Aud ibon Socrety 
Moose Hill (Albert W. Bussewitz) 102 kField rips 255 


May Walks Scheduled in Boston Public Garden 


sird watching in the Boston Public Garden is gaining in popularity every 
year. Again this spring regular noon walks will be conducted by Audubon 
staff members during the first two weeks of May. Walks will be conducted 
each week day from May 2 to 6 and from May 9 to 13. from 12:00 to 12:30 
and from 12:30 to 1:00 They will start at the Arlington Street vale 


neat 
Newbury Street. 
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Do You Know Your Butterflies? 
By Ivy LEMon 


Those who are alert to the migration of colorful birds and to the seasonal 
changing from bare stems to flowers and leaves which goes on about us should 
also be on the watch for the darting and flitting of dainty butterflies in our 
New England countryside. There is a long list of some 113 species of butter 
flies which occur at some particular place and in some particular stage of 
development within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Some are brilliant 
in coloration, some are dull-colored and inconspicuous, but all have their 
interest for the nature student. 

Fight different families are represented in Massachusetts out of the eleven 
families ranging from Canada to Florida on the Atlantic coast. Of the family 
Satyridae, the satyrs and wood nymphs, there are four representatives: of the 
Danaidae, the monarchs, there is only one, the well-known milkweed butterfly ; 
of the Heliconiidae there are none, as this is a more southern type. One of the 
best-represented families is the Nymphalidae, the brush-footed butterflies. 
of which we have twenty-nine species and which includes the majority of 
species which overwinter, or hibernate, in the adult stage. Of the Libytheidae. 
or snout butterflies, we have a single representative, Libytheana bachmani 
Kirtland, and of the family Riodinidae, or metal marks, we have none estab 
lished for Massachusetts. The family Lycaenidae, the gossamer-winged butter 
flies, has twenty-four representatives, which include the hairstreaks, the har 
vesters, the coppers, and the blues. 

In the family Papilionidae, the swallowtails, we have six species, the black 
swallowtail, giant swallowtail, tiger swallowtail, spicebush swallowtail, zebra 
swallowtail, and the pipe-vine swallowtail. The Pieridae family. the whites 
and the sulphurs, have nine representatives. Another well-represented family) 
is the Hesperiidae, the skippers, including skippers, cloudy wings. common 
sooty wings, dreamy dusky wings, and sleepy and mottled wings. This family 
comprises thirty-seven species, making it by far the best represented although 
the least known and most difficult of families to identify. The family Mega- 
thymidae, the giant skippers, has no representative in New England, as the 
majority of species of this family use the yucca plant for food and housing. 

Anyone interested in information on the identification of butterflies is in 
vited to consult the writer, at Audubon House, where she has set up a State 
information file in connection with the Lepidoptera Society. You may be able 
to make a considerable contribution to our information if vou will report 
various species seen or captured in Massachusetts. Such information should 
include as much detail as possible as to place, date, time of day, weather con 
ditions, habits noted, altitude, direction of flight. and any other pertinent 
information. 


Through contributed specimens we hope that a practical collection may 
be built up at Audubon House for use in our educational work in the schools. 


Also, if anyone is interested in a project for banding monarch butterflies 
during their migration in late summer and early autumn, please contact the 


author for instruction and equipment. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


As this is being written, moving to our very attractive and functional 
headquarters at Milton is imminent for the Eastern Massachusetts Division 
of the Educational Department. A casual observation of the expansion of 
working and storage space of the department’s personnel and equipment 
should be somewhat comparable to a butterfly’s release from its chrysalis 
One wonders how either the butterfly or the department fitted into their 
former confines. However, there are additional needs accompanying this 
exodus. Among them are suitable containers and cabinets to house and dis 
play exhibit material (some of which we could construct with a moderate 
budget for materials), a duplicator, mimeoscope, additional volumes of gen 
eral natural history interest for the reference library, and a portable black 
board. Contributions of, or toward the pure hase of, any of these items would 
certainly be appreciated. 


FRANCES SHERBURNI 


Education takes many forms. The student of natural history may be the 
child who writes, “Birds appear to have a memory,” or the president of a 
bank; the boy who describes pollenization by explaining, “The bees are 
taking honey from one flower that has too much and giving it to another that 
hasn't got enough,” or an officer of the Worcester County Bar Association: the 
girl who says, “All of the birds that come to my feeding station have a light 
brown body.” or a former president of the Junior League. All of these were 
reached by the Audubon teaching program last month, and all gained from it 
something lasting and worth while. 

Random Notes: Anthony Thurston has found the “Question Box 
nique helpful and stimulating in the classroom . . 


tech 
Jacqueline Smith is im 
pressed by the response of below-average children in “ungraded” classes . 
Kd Mason spoke on “Conservation Tomorrow” to the Easthampton Rotary 
Club... When asked the group of animals to which Marjorie Smith belonged 
one of her students replied, ““The Audubon Society” . . . Boys and girls in 
David Miner’s classes discovered that tracks in the snow can tell stories 


Nahant is responding enthusiastically to Frances Sherburne’s new series of 


courses there ...A Milton resident claimed she had learned more about soil 
in an hour from an Audubon teacher than from all she had read in the last 
ten years... And a Fall River boy in one of Doris Manley’s classes greeted 


her with wild joy as she arrived in a snowstorm, running to meet her and 
crying, “Here she comes through thin and thick!” 
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The Song of the Japanese Bush Warbler 


By Yosoicut INOUE 


| have studied bird songs ardently for sixteen years. It is a great delight 
to me to send you a publication about it as a member of “A. O. Chain.” (1) 


Because in old times in Japan Buddhism was spread more widely than at 
present, people then expressed various natural tones of bird songs in terms 
of Buddhism; for instance, the Japanese Scops Owl has been said to sing 
bupp-po-so (butso, translated, ‘Buddha’; po or ho, ‘the teachings’: so, 
‘priest’). Chinese Hawk-Cuckoo has been said to sing jihi-shin (translated. 
‘merciful heart’), and Japanese Bush Warbler, hoh ho-ke-kyo (hokekyo, the 
name of one of the sutras), ete. Many people at the present day still believe 
the Japanese Bush Warbler sings hoh ho-ke-kyo. (2) 

After | had become a member of the Japan Wild Bird Society | learned 
that birds can sing by inspiratory as well as expiratory breath. And I tried 
to test how the Japanese Bush Warbler uses these two sorts of breath. I kept 
one in captivity from late autumn and made it sing in winter by a special 
device. | put the cage, in the early morning, on the window frame of an east 
side wall. The rising sun shone through the cage. And every time it sang I saw 
the white vapor in front of its bill illuminated by the sun’s rays. Through 
many observations | learned that whenever it pronounced ho-ke-kyo white 
vapor came out of its bill, but at the time of hoh it did not come out. Thus 
1 concluded that hoh, the preface, was pronounced by inspiratory breath and 
ho-ke-kyo, the principal phrase, by expiratory breath. This result was pub 
lished in a bulletin of the Japan Wild Bird Society. 


As Japanese Bird Song Records have been put on the market through the 
Japan Victor Recording Company, | hope you will be able to enjoy them in 
your country in the near future. | am very much interested in the effect the 
song of the japanese Bush Warbler has on your ears. 


(1) A chain letter among a group of ornithologists scattered over the world, initiated by 
Rosario Mazzeo, Roger Tory Peterson, and others, and calling for the exchange of 
original writings, published or unpublished 


The word “sutra” in Sanskrit literature means “Buddhist scriptures.” 


Epiror’s Nove: Dr. Inoue was kind enough to have an album of these Japanese 
Bird Song Records sent to us, and we have found them most interesting and in 
many ways remarkable. For one thing, the background sounds seem to be pro 
duced largely by insects and amphibians; often the records are reminiscent of 
our “Voices of the Night.” Also, there is frequently such a fantastic jumble of 
birds all singing together that one pictures the island of Japan as one vast aviary 
High, thin, reedy songs are strangely absent. Many oriental birds sound owl-like 
in the depth and resonance of their calls, while others seem to bark and ery 
gutturally. 


The Bush Warbler that Dr. Inoue writes about has an amazing tonal quality, 
quite unlike anything in this country. 

Then, again, on the records are birds sounding like our North American 
warblers and one much like our cuckoo, but the accompanying “explanatory” 
pamphlet is written entirely in the native language, which, while decorative, can 
hardly be called informative from our point of view. If these Japanese Bird 
Records are issued in this country, we shall no doubt have with them a transla 
tion of this interesting-looking text 
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a . 
Phumbnail Sketches of Our Vice-Presidents 


Aanon Moore Bace of Holvoke 
Massachusetts. was elected an honorary 
vice president of the Massachusetts Au 
dubon Society at the meeting of the 
board of directors in January, 1955. It 
seems natural that Mr Bagge should 
steadily become more interested in the 
work of the Society of which his father, 
Aaron Clark Baggy. was a director from 
1934 to 1943. and since his father and 
his mother. Helen Moore Bagg. were 
responsible for first interesting the Mas 
sachusetts Audubon Society in Arcadia 
Wildlife Sanctuary in Northampton 
His father also collaborated with Pro 
fessor Samuel A. Eliot. Jr in the pub 
lication of Birds of the Connecticut 
Valley 

Mr. Bagg > born in Holyoke, 

ts April 6, L912 He was educated at 
wif Hotchkiss School and at Princeton Uni 


versily from which he was graduated 


7, 


in 1934. He has done free-lance writing on natural history subjects, having 
conducted nature columns for the Holyoke Transcript and the Hartford Cour 
ant. He is an elected Member of the \merican Ornithologists lL nion and 
takes an active interest in the Wilson Ornithological Club 

Readers of the Bulletin are familiar with Mr. Bagy’s particular interest in 
the hawk flights over Mt. Tom. as well as surrounding regions. and the 


con 
clusions he has drawn concerning the effect of wind currents on these birds 
His principal ornithological interest has been in the field of migration and the 
effect of weather factors upon it From bovhood he noticed that in the spring 
heavy active movements of birds could be « xpected under particular recurring 
weather conditions and was led from this into what has proved to be a fasei 
nating study. On March 25. 1947. hard on the heels of a warm frontal pas 
save. he observed over his home a marked flight of Canada Geese. Robins. and 
Blackbirds His interest i the effect of we ither has led him into close col 
laboration with many authorities in this country and in Europe. With W. W 
H. Gunn. D. S. Miller. J. T. Nichols. Winnifred Smith. and F. P. Wolfarth. a 
paper Was produced, “Barometric Pressure-Patterns an Spring Bird Migra 
tion. which appeared in the Wilson Bulletin in L050 Also. in collaboration 
with Henry M. Parker, he wrote a paper on “The Turkey Vulture in New Eng 
land and kastern Canada | p to 1950.” which was published in The Auk 

Mr. Bagg believes thoroughly in conservation me isures which have been 
initiated by the Massachusetts Audubon Society. which have led to ing reased 
interest in birds throughout New | ! gl ind. and he feels, also that the imateur 
bird watcher today has good chances for new discoveries. sine he is likely 
to be in the right spol at the right time to notice significant phe nomena 
In 1937 Mr. Bagg was married to Theodora Myers. of Elizabeth. New 


Jersey. and they have two daughters. Priscilla and Perr 


C. Russet Mason 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum — April, 1955 


ry” . . ’ 
The Bluebirds Are Here Again! 

As I write this, on March 21, the Vernal Equinox is here, when spring begins 
officially, but the observant have seen many signs of the approach of this most 
weleome of seasons. Only on a few of the more sheltered slopes can we today 
find the last remnants of the blanket of snow which a litthe while ago hid the 
fields and whitened the woodlands. Now is the awakening time, when birds re- 
turn from their winter haunts, when flowers bloom and trees leaf out, when 
hylas trill and insects hum, and when, although 

“The spring comes slowly down our way,” 
we all rejoice with the certainty that it is indeed here of a certainty. 

Already in the swamps the humble skunk cabbage is in flower, as the bees 
well know, its brown mottled hoods poked up from the black muck beneath 
the sprawling alders. The swollen buds of the silver and the red maples show 
clearly against the blue sky, the pussy willows have pushed their soft paws from 
beneath the brown seales which protect them throughout the winter months, 
and sweet sap is dripping from the cuts the thirsty squirrels have made in the 
bark of the maples and birches. 

And the Bluebirds are here again! 


The brown and yellow catkins of the alders will soon be lengthening out and 
shaking their clouds of pollen dust on the spring breezes, the white down from 
the poplars will be drifting like a miniature snow squall, the little-known ecat- 
kins of the hazelnut will be drooping over the old stone walls, and overhead 

“Saffern swarms swing off from all the willers, 

So plump they look like yeller caterpillars.” 
Hidden among last year’s oak leaves in mid-April we look for the deliciously 
scented arbutus, or for the white or pink or delicately blue blossoms of the 
hepatica; the many-rayed stars of the bloodroot peek out from their protecting 
leaves, and soon the mayapples will raise their unopened umbrellas, columbines 
and the pale corydalis will drape the rough ledges, and the early ferns will show 
their fiddleheads slowly uncurling. Wherever we look, signs of spring will be- 
come more and more evident. 

And the Bluebirds are here again! 


There are always a few Robins to be found by those who know their haunts, 
even in the coldest and longest of Massachusetts winters. Song Sparrows, too, 
are here in small numbers, garnering weed seeds in our gardens. They are the 
optimists among the birds, singing every month of the year, and often, like the 
Robin, singing in the rain their Sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry cheer. But sud- 
denly new birds appear, the population of wintering birds is augmented by great 
numbers of early migrants, and spring is really here. No longer are our bird 
neighbors limited to the hardy seed-eaters and the resourceful ones, like the 
Chickadees, the Jays, and the Crows, for with the warmer weather and the awak- 

1 of the insect multitudes, birds like the Tree Swallow, the Phoebe, and the 
Woodcock return, assured that their favored foods are available once more. 

And the Bluebirds are here again! 

’ 


“I am so glad and blithe today! 
At morn I heard a bluebird sing; 
The bluebird, warbling soul of spring. 
The prophet of the leafy May... 
For spring has come when the bluebird sings, 
And folds in the maple his glossy wings, 
And the wind may blow, and the storm may fall, 
But the voice of summer is heard in all.” 

So sang Edna Dean Proctor, and so say we all of us, when at last 
THE BLUEBIRDS ARE HERE AGAIN! 

J. B. M. 
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Birds Round the World on Postage Stamps 
S 


No. 3. Canada Goose 


y ©. Russectt Mason 


Canada has honored its national bird and 

ssed the importance of waterfowl as a natural 

source by twice depicting the Canada Goose on 

reent airmail stamps. One issued in 1946 

in adult in flight with a V_ formation of 

ers in the distance. The later issue, released 

52. has a single goose as the central design 

and, interestingly enough. it was taken from a photograph by Henry B. Kane 
of a bird rising from a pond in Lincoln, Massachusetts 

The Canada Goose ranges from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Gulf of Mexico nearly to the Aretic coast. Except in extreme northern New 
England, it is mainly a migrant, though wing-clipped and feral birds have 
encouraged some of their wild clan to pause occasionally to summer in Mas 
sachusetts. 

This goose is one of our earliest spring migrants, the flocks starting to 
move northward while the countryside is still icebound. As the groups, headed 
by the older and stronger birds that seem to sense the safest course pass north 
ward across the skies, they are harbingers of pleasant spring days to come 
and when they return in late autumn the crisp air is a foreboding of winter 
weather ahead. They move by night or by day stopping to rest and feed on 
fresh green shoots ol grain or grass buds or berries. or large insects, like 
grasshoppers. At times confused by storm or fog, they will land on a con 
venient open area, even though it may be in the midst of a town or cit 

It is always a delight to bird observers to hear the geese passing Arthur 
Cleveland Bent well expresses this feeling in his Life Histories of North Amer 
ican Birds: “As the clarion notes float downward on the still night air. who 
can resist the temptation to rush out of doors and peer into the darkness for 
a possible glimpse ol a Passins fl wk is the shadowy forms olic over out 
roofs on their long pourne 

The Canada Goose is a wary bird with acute sight and hearing The 
gander acts as sentinel for the brooding mate. and with his weight of eight to 
fourteen pounds and ability to strike with the foree of powerful neck and beak 
he is a formidable antagonist for any intruder. The nest is usually placed on 
the ground in an isolated location, but the geese may use rocky ledges adopt 
an old osprey nest in a high tree for a foundation for their own. or, as at 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary one ve: they may nest o1 top ol a beaver lodge 
At times. instead of flying when disturbed they will play possum, squatting 
low. with head and neck stretched straight before them on the ground 

Audubon knew this species well and in his journals yvave an excellent 
account of the rivalry between the vanders and the courtship perlormance 


Canada Geese are said to mate for life 
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State-wide Bird Walks — 1955 


Audubon Day Saturday, May 7 
All walks begin at 8:00 A.M. unless otherwise indicated 


Town Leaders Veeting Place 


Amherst Prof. Lawrence M. Bartlett () M. and 8:00 A.M. Fert 
Prof. William B. Nutting id i niv. of M 
Andover Mrs. Waters Kellogg lo be announced 


Auburndale Elbridge A. Minard Norumbega Park 


Avon Miss E. Mildred Crane 121 Pond Street 

Barnstable Mrs. Roger L. Lyon John Jenkins Rese 
Barnstable 

Barre David R. Miner 8:30 A.M. Cook's 
life Sanctuary 

Belmont Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Robbins »:30 A.M. Under R.R 
Belmont Center 

Beverly Lee L. Jameson Montserrat R.R. Station 

Boston Miss Rosamond Wild Fenway near Rose Garde 

Boxford Mrs. Charlotte L. Maddock ‘Town Hall 

Bridgewater Miss Ek. Irene Graves In front of Boyde 
Teachers Colleg 

Brookline Irving C. Keene Larz Anderson Park 

sryantville Lawrence Sargent 6:00 A.M. Leader's home 
“treet 

Burlington Norman L. C. Gay Leader's home, 12 Francis 
Wyman Road 

Cambridge Miss Vivian C. Bushnell Main Gate, Mt. Auburn Cen 

Miss Katharine P. Lanctot etery 

Charlestown Rev. Wolcott Cutler St. John’s Rectory, 41 Monument 
square 

Chelmsford Mrs. Henry Pero 14 Seneca Ave 

Concord Winthrop H. Lee »: 50 A.M Richardson's 


Store 


Danvers Gardner Burgess Corner of Maple and 
Streets 
Dartmouth Gordon W and Edith M. 8:30 A.M. Children’s Museun 
Johnson Russell’s Mills 
Mrs. Ulysse Auger 
Dover Mrs. } W Crew, Jr John W vide’s dri eway 
Kast Bridgewater Mrs. Richard H. Jackson 6:00 A.M. 35 East Street 
wood 
Fasthampton Mrs. David A. Riedel 163 Main Street 
Kasthampton Edwin A. Mason and family 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Arcadia Wild 
life Sanctuary 
Kast Pembroke Mrs. Sydney Kingsmill Leader's home Faylor Stree 
Edgartown Vrs. Mona W. Worden 8:30 A.M. Memorial Park 
Fall River Mrs. Amasa F. Williston Corner of Willow Street and 
Mrs Ralph Hentershee New Boston Road 
Fitchburg Miss Rachel Bruce 6:00 A.M. Coc 
Florence Robert M. Clark 153 Pine Stre 
Foxboro Mrs. Russell Carleton Congregational 
Mrs. George Walsh 
Framingham Frederick Y. Briscoe 7:30 A.M. Framinghan 
Common 
Georgetown Miss Satira T. Stetson lo be announced 
Greenfield Glenn A. Weeks Highland Avenue 
Highland Park 
Hanover Mrs. Frederick Nagle Leader's house, Eas 
Harwich Howard Cahoon lo be announced 
Haverhill Mrs. Edward Dierauet 8:15 A.M. Castle 
Avenue 
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Town Leaders 


Marblehead 


Marlboro-Sudbury 


Marshfield 


Middlebor 
Milton 
(uiney 
Mi neon 
Nahant 
Nantucket 


Braintree 


Natick Collins 
Need int I (Osa Woolley 


Newburyport 
New Salen 
Newton Centre 


Windt 
M ickie 


Norfolk 
Northfield 


North Seituat 

Norwell 

Obrleans t il nd 

RK. Ford 
Daniel P 


Veeting Place 


1 of a 
Hill P 

on Library 
Nahant Thick 
er ot Orange 


ot Memoria 


Eldridge 


nton 


AWwy 


' 
‘ 


| 


ina 


Hall 





Town 


Sandwich 


Sharon 

Sharon 

South Braintree 
South Lancaster 
Springheld 
“Stow 

“Sutton 


lopsfield 


Townsend 
1 yngsboro 
Waban 
Waltham 
Warwick 
Washington 
Wayland 
Wellesley 
Wellesley 


West 
West 


Falmouth 


Medford 


West Newton 
West Stockbridge 


Weston 
Westport 
Weymouth 
Weymouth 
Whitinsville 
Williamsburg 
Winchester 


W orcester 
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Leaders 


Mrs. T. E. Holway 

Mrs. Trevor Heald 

Albert W. Bussewitz 

Miss Emily Goode 

Mrs. Blair, librarian 

C. Roy Smith 

William A. Tompkins 

Mrs. Edward J. Sanger, Il 
Miss Ruth Dukes 

Elmer Foye and guest leaders 


Miss Ruth Brooks 
Mrs. Guy R. Constantine 
Mrs. Walter E. Garrey 
Miss Gertrude Sanderson 
Mrs. Clarke is Wilcox 
Mr. and Mrs. 
(. Jarvie 
Allen H. Morgan 


Alexander 


Charles Schweinfurth 


Fk. C. William 
Douglas B. Sands 
Mrs. Windsor W. 
Miss Marian F. 


Esten 
Allen 


Mrs. C. L. Hauthaway 
Mrs. Loran K. Beverly 


Mrs. Charles L. Smith 


Julius T. Smith 

Miss Vernice Tirrell 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Nonkes 
Miss Ethel M. Pope 

Mrs. John Black 

Miss Leslie H. Wetterlow 
Davis H. 


Crompton 


Meeting Place 


7:50 A.M. Town Hall 

Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary 

7:30 A.M. Sharon R.R. Station 

7:00 A.M., in front of library 

1:00 P.M. Post Office 

Barney Mansion, Forest Park 

7:30 A.M. Pilot Grove Farm 

8:15 A.M. Memorial School 

8: A.M., 10:00 A.M., 1:00 
P.M., 3:00 P.M. Ipswich River 
Wildlife Sanctuary 

Spaulding Memorial 

Dunstable Road 

Rhodes Drug Store 

Leader’s home, 111 
Street 

8:30 A.M., corner of Laurel Lake 
and Quarry Roads 

Leader’s home, Hinsdale 


=~ hool 


Lincoln 


Corner of Routes 20 and 126 
center of town 

8:30 A.M. Washington Street, at 
Congregational Church 

7:30 A.M. Parker Road at 
Parker Road Extension 

7:00 A.M. George West’s Market 

7:30 A.M. Mystic Valley Park 
way, corner of High Street 

Leader’s home, 52 Sewall St 

Beverly Bird Haven, Stockbridge 
Road 

8:30 A.M. Warren 
Gun Club Lane 

7:00 A.M. Leader's 
Hill Road 

16 Brook Terrace 

7:00 A.M. Weymouth 

8:30 A.M., in front of Library 

6:00 A.M. Leader’s home 

Leader’s home, 98 Hillcrest 
Parkway 

Elm Park Spa, corner of High 
land Street and Park Avenue 


Avenur 


and 


farm, Pine 


Town Hall 


As indicated by a report from William P. Wharton, at Cape Canaveral. 
Florida, on February 20 they had a fine view of seventeen Avocets which had 
been wintering there this year. 


“Spiritually 


we need the mature forest... 


we must show our people that 


it is more than timber. It is big trees, little trees, hollow trees, and fallen logs: 


shrubs and herbs: 


white pine and hazelbush; deer, grouse, red squirrels, and 


porcupines. My forest is neither a deer park nor an all-out production area, 


but something of both and much, much more.” 


George A. 


Griffith, Michigan Conservation Commission. 


From paper read_ before 


International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners, Seattle, Sep 


tember, 1954. 
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SANCTUARY NEWS 


The end of February found the sanctuary directors looking toward sprit 
Waterfowl returned to Arcadia Marsh at least the Black Ducks and a few 
Mallards were quacking their enjoyment of a small area of open wates 
Robin fed on the inkberry fruits in mid-February, Edwin Mason 
and the first Bluebird was seen there on the 22nd showing interest 
the houses. Another Bluebird sang at Ipswich River in a snowstorm of 
15th. a Brown Thrasher was seen there on the 20th. while the first 
shouldered Hawk screamed above the Sanctuary on the Oth. A Red-sho 
also appeared at Pleasant Valley at the end of the month 

Albert Bussewitz reported that his busy week, the “winter vacatior 
school beginning February 20, was more like spring. He led girl scouts 
neighboring towns on field trips and helped them work toward conservatior 
and bird badges. The display in the Museum Room at Moose Hill empha 
sized color in winter buds and twigs, the red in maples and high-bush blu: 
berry. yellow in weeping willow and bitternut. green in sassatras, brown 
beech and vray in pussy willows where the catkins were just bye riniar 
to show. 

Davis Crompton found the first nest for 1955 at Arcadia, that of a Great 
Horned Owl. And a Pheasant began crowing to his harem of nine sleek 
ladies. “Combine these two items.” Ed Mason wrote. with the facet that 
visitors were getting stuck in mudholes, and you have the incontrovertible fact 
that spring is here.” 

kvening Grosbeaks stayed on at Cook’s Canyon. 30 to 40 every day of th 
month. At Moose Hill they came only twice to the box elder in small flocks 
of 5-8, with the females as usual predominating. Alvah Sanborn said that 
Pine Grosbeaks have been the most exciting birds of the winter. one mal 
being bright enough to remind him of a Scarlet Tanager. These birds. readily 
approa hed, fed most often in the sumac near the museum. with a flock of 10 
17 a regular occurrence. Toward the end of the month 19 were observed feed 
ing in the tamarack on the Nature Trail. 

Goldfinches were reported in increasing numbers at Moose Hill. although 
birds in general were down from other years. A Ruffed Grouse came to a 
feeder early in the month, and an overwintering Cowbird at the end 

Kk lmer Foye saw an adult Bald Eagle circling the river marsh on the 4th 
and on the 20th heard Screech and Great Horned Owls. Between the 19th and 
the 21st Alvah Sanborn recorded Saw-whet. Great Horned. and Barred Owls 
and a young injured Screech Owl, “Tu Whit.” was brought to Moose Hill 
for care, 

Northern Horned Larks were seen at Arcadia on the 17th. and Snow Bunt 
ings were “literally crawling” in near-by meadows from midmonth on. Thirts 
one Snow Buntings appeared on the hilltop field at Ipswich River. where the 
rippling song of the Purple Finch was heard for the first time on the 24th 
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Local bovs « xploring ¢ ook’ s ( iver io nd the hody ol a Led box ippal 
ently killed by dogs | Imer kFove found Ott I ind Deer tracks al Ipswich 
River. and a Mink skirting the Rockery Pond ticky. the pet Raccoon at 


Moose Hill. is 1 ported in good sh ipe having lost no weight over the winte: 


Alvah Sanborn wrote that work has heen going on apat on exhibits for 
| 


the museum. with new cases for live insects b ing constructed and labels 


printed. A fine specimen of a Pileated Woodpecker was received which 
mounted wings outspread should make a fine addition to th Pileated ex 
hibit Work on the Beaver management cutting has also been undertaken. 
with the removal of dense stands of black cherry to release white ish. the chief 


food of the Beaver in this area, 
\t Ipswie h River a new trail map has been printed which includes most 


of the Sanctuary trails. Volunteer workers for trail clearing are always 
welcome, 

David Miner helped girl scouts at Cook’s Canyon with their merit bade: 
work, and on February | he spoke to the Barre Grange on “The Audubor 
Program in Worcester County.” 

Round and round the cord wood pil 
The Hawk he chased the Chickadee. 
He said, ‘You'll see, Vl get you vet 
Optimist!” said the Chickadee.” 
This occurred at Arcadia on February's favorite day. St. Valentine’s 


“The hawk.” kd Mason informs us. “was a Cooper s. and the Chickades 


sneaked out one side while the Hawk was on the other.” 


M. B.S 


Among Our Contributors 


Lt DLOW GRISCOM is here introduced been made under his 
almost presumptuously. It is hard to im the illegal trapping and caging 
agine anyone, from beginning birder to ind other small songbirds practices 
established ornithol vist who has not had have been carried on tor centuri 
the ambition to go on a field trip) with country, and to focus attention or 
Mr. Griscom, the man who long ago “raised servation and enjoyment 
field ornithology to the dignity of science.” field 
Active in the Museum of Comparative Zo BENNETT KEENAN 
ology at Harvard, author of many books achusetts, has been 
1 member of our board of directors, and since 193 \ 
first vice-president of the American Orni onomies 
thologists L nion Ludlow Griscom was credit analvst 
heard recently in a discussion of the birds Company, finding 
of the Plum Island region, the feature of aii lene) itaiaein. natn 
the Society s 1955 Annual Meeting the Nuttall Ornithologic 
DR. YOSOICHEL INOUE is a graduate County Ornithological 
of the Imperial Lniversity of Tokyo, and iil Bien Tee Ke 
a practicing physician in Oyama, Japan lichtful lead 
He has been most active in promoting the delightful leader 
conservation work of the Japanese Wild 
Bird Society and extending the influence 


is headed for Fl 
mut new birds 


of this group nation-wide Efforts have migrating nortl 
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Reaching Out 


No doubt. in the minds of many Audubor 
remain synonymous. And with birds as a starti 
how the nature and scope ol the work of the Massachusetts 
has broadened and branched out over the years until toda 
vram with a very wide appeal to individuals of \ 
introduced to our work through birds and 
books, or it may be birds and science. birds 
birds and travel, or birds and postage stamps 
over the period of a year. or even less. will reveal a 
interestingly presented, so that we are constantly receiy 
ments from readers who find some articl 
Hence. the Bulletin attracts and holds 


4 


Sample copy anyone 


We welcome the following new members it this ti 
be encouraged by the inere ised contributions fron 


society 


Contributing Members 
Jacksor Miss Esther 
Peterbor | 
Dr. Marguerit Active Members 
= ' \ Mi 
Gilbert | 0 ele \ MM 


Supporting Members 
Armitage, Mrs. Albert 
Balch, Francis N J 
Batchelor, Mrs. Henry 
Belden, M (Lonstane 
Bowles, Mrs. Neil H 


Bramley 


Mrs 

Vonteux, Mrs 
Morgan, Allen 
Morrisor Jol n 
Potter, Mrs. G 
tler Mi ind 
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Hazard, Mrs. Thomas G., Boston Pond, Thomas Temple, Jr., Boston 
Heygen, Mrs. Quo V., Cochituate Rideout, Mrs. Frank T.. N. Weymouth 
Higgins, Miss Alice G., Boston Robinson, Mrs. Helen W., Cotuit 
Holgate, Mrs. Lillian, Boston Rourke, Mrs. Frank W., Melrose 
Hoxie, Miss Bernice L., Cotuit Sanger, Mrs. Katharine W., 

Hubbard, Mrs. W., Woburn Baltimore, Md 
Huntsman, Miss Edith, Riverside, R. I Schultz, Mrs. Carl F., Hyannis 
Johnson, Miss Elinor M., Waltham Scudder, Mrs. Walter C., Cotuit 
Johnson, Dr. Raymond E., Newton Hlds. Seaton, Mrs. Thomas, Moosup, Conn 
Jones, Miss Elise L., Brighton Sharp, Henry S., Leonia, N. J 
Koch-Misen, Mrs. Lona, Boston Shaul, Mrs. Laura, Natick 

Learned, Miss Constance B., Boston Simonds, Mrs. Marshall, Cambridge 
Lentz, Mrs. Carl, Woburn Spargo, Miss Lydia, W. Yarmouth 
Mancinelli, Mrs. Carolyn, Weston Sweetser, Mrs. John, Woburn 
Manley, Mrs. James, Milton Tibbetts, Mrs. Louis E., Jr., 

Marsh, Mrs. John S., Newbury E. Weymouth 
McElroy, Mrs. John F., Woburn lodd, Miss Gladys ¢ Agawam 
Minot, Francis, Cotuit Upham, Miss Janice P., Waban 
Monahan, Daniel, Hanover, N. H Weelchii. Mise Therese, Ruxton, Md 


Newton, Mrs. Thomas C., 


Waugh, Dan F., Saybrook Point, Conn 
Wellesley Hills ; 


Mist sneen: Miss un 6 Catuls Whiting, Mrs. F. W., Framingham Ctre 
Norton, Miss Sylvina C., Wiggins, Noel, Norton 

N. Westchester. Conn Yarmouth Elementary School, 
Pennypacker, Mrs. T. R., Dover S. Yarmouth 


Audubon Field Trips 

Sunpay, Aprit 24. To Westport, for land and water birds and early 
migrants. Leaders: Mrs. A. F. Williston, Mrs. Ralph Hentershee, Miss 
Barbara Proctor, C. Russell Mason. and Robert L. Grayce. Fare and guide 
fee, $3.75. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents per 
person, 

Sunpay, May 22. To Audubon wildlife sanctuaries north of Boston for 
spring migrants. Nahant Thicket, Marblehead Neck, and Ipswich River Sanc- 
tuaries. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for those using private cars and fol- 
lowing bus, 75 cents per person. 

Unless otherwise noted, all Audubon field trips will leave Audubon House, 
155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A.M. by chartered bus, returning at 
approximately 7:00 P.M. Reservations should be made a week or more it 
advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon of the Friday preceding 
the trip. Bring your own lunch. Above trips on Daylight Saving Time. 








Massachusetts 
Audubon Society Emblem 


The Common Tern in Flight 

(to be worn by Members only). 
Wear your emblem proudly and tell every- 
one who inquires about it and the work of 
your Society. The wearer of our emblem 
identifies himself as one who is doing his 
part to help conserve what remains of our 
great heritage of natural resources. 
The emblem is durable and colorfast, and 
may be washed or dry-cleaned with the gar- 
ment on which it is worn. 

Price $1.25 No Discount 
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Connecticut Valley Campout 


May 13 - 15, 1955 


Heapguarters: Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Mail address: Easthampton 
R. F. D. Telephone: Northampton 2946 

RESERVATIONS: Limited to fifty members. Registrations must be sent to 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Easthampton, Mass. and will be accepted in 
order of their receipt. The fee of $6.00 per person must accompany the regi 
stration. No registrations will be accepted after May 7. 

Fees: The registration fee of $6.00 covers the Saturday morning break 
fast. a box lunch on both Saturday and Sunday. and guide service. It is 
suggested that water canteens be carried. The box lunches will contain fruit 
but no beverage. 

TRANSPORTATION: The cars of those attending the campout will be used 
on the various trips. as before. Seats for those arriving at Arcadia by public 
transportation will be arranged to the extent that this is possible 

Lopeinc: A list of accommodations available near by will be mailed to 
each person with acknowledgment of registration. There is a wide variety of 
lodgings available in the vicinity. As this is strictly a personal matter, no 
lodging reservations will be made by the Society for members planning to 
attend the campout. A number of excellent camp sites are available on the 
Sanctuary for those using tent, trailer, or sleeping bag 


Program 
Fripay, May 13 


Arrive, make camp, informal visiting, and at dusk a chance to hear the 


Woodcock’s flight song. Early to bed. 


SaTurDAY, May 14 

Free-lance birding on the Sanctuary until 7:30. then breakfast under the 
maples. 

Time of decision: 8:00-8:10. Registration for the following field trips 

Trip 1. The Valley to the North. ‘all-day trip). Professor Lawrence Bartlett 
Professor William Nutting and Robert Clark will lead this ever-popular trip 
The route will include Sandy Beach. Lawrence Swamp, Amherst Colle ye Sam 
tuary. Sunderland Fish Hatchery. Sunderland Waterfall for the Louisiana 
Water-Thrush. and Mount Sugarloaf. where there is a Duck Hawk eyrie 
Trip 2. The Valley to the South, (all-day trip). Leaders will be Davis Cromp 
ton, C. Russell Mason. and David A. Riedel. The points of interest and their 
spec ialties are: Longmeadow Chat. Yellow-throated Vireo). Longmeadow 
Country Club (Brewster's Warbler), Forest Park, Agawam (lt pland Plover 
Grasshopper and Henslows Sparrows). Ashley Ponds (Blue- and Golden 
winged Warblers} 
Trip 3. A Geological and Natural History Foray in the Connecticut Valley 
This will be a repeat performance, with variations, by Professor L. Richard 
Wilson. who will be accompanlt d by Professor William Randall. This trip has 
been arranged es per ially for those who missed it last year. and were sorry 
Here is a chance to understand the present natural history of an area as it is 
related to its geological past 
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Tall Story Hour, 8:30 P.M. Around the campfire or in the barn, depending 
on the weather, to check on the day’s lists and the ones that got away. Regi 
stration for the Sunday trips. (Guides please note that trip lists for both 
days are to be turned over to Professor Samuel A. Eliot for final compilation 


Sunpay, May 15 

Tree 4. The Valley to the North. The route will be essentially the same as 
given for Trip 1. The leaders will be Davis Crompton, C. Russell Mason. 
Raymond Johnstone, and Glenn Weeks. Trip leaves Arcadia at 7:30, return 
ing about 2:30. 

Trp 5. The Valley to the South. Professor Bartlett. Professor Nutting. and 
George Clark. This trip will cover most of the areas listed under Trip 2. I 
there are “early birders” who would like to try for rails and the two Bitterns 
at the Longmeadow Marshes, a group will leave the Miss Northampton Diner 
at 5:00 A.M. The trip will return to Arcadia about 2:30. 

Tre 6. The Valley Central. Led by Aaron M. Bagg. Mrs. Marie Schurt 
Quirk, and Rudd Stone, this trip will comb some of the areas frequented by 
the Holyoke Bird Club, including The Cove and the South Hadley River 
Road. Trip leaves Arcadia at 8:00 A.M.. returning about 2:30. 


Form of Registration 


To be mailed to kdwin A. Mason, Areadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Kasthampton 
Mass. Do not register at Audubon House in Boston. 

If you do not wish to damage your Bulletin by tearing out the form below 
please copy its wording when sending registrations. 


1 (We) hereby register for the CONNECTICUT VALLEY CAMPOUT, May 13. 14 


15, 1955. Enclosed is (are) registration fee(s) at the rate of $6.00 per person. Amount 
enclosed $ ( Make checks payable to Edwin A Mason.) 
1 can furnish transportation for persons 


I desire transportation for persons 
Name Address 
Name Address 
Name Address 


lo be filled in on receipt: Registration No 


Date ree'd Registration No 
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NATURE AND BIRD LOVERS 
Live in comfort and study birds in natural surroundings. See Canada’s most 
famous bird sanctuary just offshore from Percé, Quebec. Countless thou- 
sands of nesting sea birds gannets, herring gulls, black guillemots, cormo- 
rants, razor-billed auks, Atlantic murres, puffins, etc. Close to 100 land birds 
have been observed near the Lodge. 
Modern rooms. Hot and cold water. Bath. Also modern, private cabins. 
Deep-sea food. Home cooking. Scenic beauty of Nature. Miles of coast line. 
Boating. Fishing. Swimming. Riding. Excellent hiking trails to bird ledges. 
Open June 15 to Sept. 30. For reservations and full information write, phone 
or wire 

ISLAND TOURIST LODGE 

On Gaspé Peninsula * Quebec, 


Bonaventure Island e Canada 








ISLE 


AU HAUT 


A Bird Paradise and 
A Comfortable Inn .. . 
Accommodations usually available at 
POINT LOOKOUT CLUB 
P. O. Box 1422, Boston, Mass. 
After July 1 — Lookout, Maine 





WESTON NURSERIES 
in 
Weston and Hopkinton 
Nicest things for your garden. 
All our stock is nursery grown. 
Shade and ornamental trees, includ- 
ing pink and white Dogwood . 
Mountain Laurel . .. Azaleas in great 


variety .. . Rhododendrons . . . Gar- 

den Chrysanthemums . . . Delphini- 

ums... Phlox... Iris . . . Peonies 
- etc., etc. 


Everything freshly dug. 
WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Franklin St., Hopkinton, Mass. 

Telephones 
5-3431 


WEllesley Hopkinton 2011 








AUDUBON 
BIRD MODELING KIT 


Each kit contains roughed out blocks of a 

Canada Pheasant, Mallard, Blue 

Jay, Goldfinch, and Robin. There are step 

by-step instructions for carving and paint 

ing; a knife, paints and brush. $3 per kit 
THE BIRDSMITH 


Dept. M3 
531 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


( 704 mae. 





Headquarters 
Nationally 
Advertised 


BINOCULARS 


Bausch 
& Lomb 


Bushnell 
Zeiss 


Hensoldt 





Large Selection of 
NEW BINOCULARS 


Large Selection of Rebuilt Binoculars 


F. C. Meichsner Co., Inc. 


157 Federal St. 
HA 6-7092 Boston, Mass. 
Members of Audubon Society 


Mail and phone orders filled 
Expert Repairing 
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While RED-WINGS, ROBINS, and BLUEBIRDS have wintered in south 
eastern Massachusetts, they were definitely moving around during bebruary 
and spring songs were being heard from them frequently. MOCKINGBIRDS 
were present in Exeter, N. H., Rockport, and Hingham, and at the Arnold 
Arboretum. MYRTLE WARBLERS were noted in Cohasset. and at Duxbury 
where 24 were seen Feb. 20; PINE WARBLERS were seen at Wayland, Feb 
2-6. and at Middleboro. Feb. 19; a YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT has 
wintered at Orleans. 

Three ACADIAN CHICKADEES have been visiting a feeder at Newbury 
port, and 2 TUFTED TITMICE were reported from West Springfield, wher 
a CAROLINA WREN was also reported; one of the latter was noted at 
Waltham. Several NORTHERN SHRIKES have been reported 

The CARDINAL noted earlier is still at Middleboro: the BLACK 
HEADED GROSBEAK at Duxbury was seen, Feb. 6, and again, Feb. 14. A 
RED-EYED TOWHEE is visiting a feeder at Sharon. Two WHITE-WINGED 
CROSSBILLS were seen in Wellesley, Feb. 14 (Hunnewell EVENING 
GROSBEAKS are well distributed, with 300 at Williamstown: PINE GROs 
BEAKS have thrived on berries, such as Ligustrum: rather few REDPOLLS 
were noted, though L000 were estimated at Lunenburg: PINE SISKINS 
PURPLE FINCHES, and GOLDFINCHES appeared in limited numbers at 
feeding stations. A few wintering SONG, WHITE-THROATED, and FOX 
SPARROWS have been heard singing. 

Mrs. Ruth Emery, who has done such a fine job for the Records of Neu 
England Birds, the “Voice of Audubon,” and these Bulletin Field Notes. is 
now in California enjoying a well-earned vacation and adding new birds to 
her already long Life List. The “Voice of Audubon” is still working overtime 
trying to furnish pertinent and timely information. Its great popularity 
evoked the following effusion from an anonymous friend: 


We call to hear about the birds 
Sut all we hear is buzzin’: 
The busy signal takes three-thirds 


Of all our calls, dear Cousin. 


News of Bird Clubs 


April field trips scheduled by the Soutw Snore Biro Crive include |< 
on April 16 to South Hanson for fresh-water ducks, and it will also cover Thon 
Street (see February Bulletin article). Trip leaves from the parking space behind the 
Adams Academy, Quincy. Leader, Jalmar Nelson, WEymouth 9-1097. On Friday, Apri 
29, there will be a Workshop on Bird Migrants at the Quincy Public Library, at j 
P.M. On Sunday, May 1, the club will conduct a half-day trip to Milton and Cantor 
early warblers, with Warren Harrington as leader (BLuehills 8-5567) 

The Hartrorp Biro Stupy Cus, at their meeting on April 12, will feature u 
film “Panama Venture,” by Lorus and Margery Milne, and on April 26 wi 


lustrated talk on “Wild Flower Identification” by Mrs. Leslie T. Goodrich. Fir 


id trip 
during the month include a Sunday afternoon Identification Walk at Laure! Lake on April 
3, with Miss Victoria Schuetz as guide; an all-day trip to the Shor Nianti New 
London, led by Mrs. Leslie T. Goodrich; a trip to Bloomfield on April 16, led by Mrs. Ra 
Simmons; April 23, to Stebbin’s Refuge, Longmeadow, as guests of the Allen Bird Clul 


and Breakfast at Penwood on Saturday, April 30 
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BIRDING AT HAWK MT.? 
Be comfortable and well-fed in a Penn 
Dutch home. Specialty Packed Lunches. 
For reservations, write to: 

SCHOCHARIE VIEW 
GUEST HOME 
Prop. Mrs. J. R. Weber, 
Wanamakers (rt. 143), Lehigh Co., Pa. 





Adjacent To Arcadia 


Wildlife Sanctuary 


in the rich Connecticut River Valley. 70 
acres of tillable farmland with 150-year-old 
farmhouse, attached 2-car garage, barns, 
brook, pine grove, all facing Mt. Tom 
range. 10 finely proportioned rooms in 
main dwelling, some with original wide 
floor boards, ash stairway, open fireplaces, 
oil heat, glassed-in porch with screens, 144 
baths. 


SHOWN BY APPOINTMENT 
$30,000.00. 


Call Audubon House, KEnmore 6-4895 


ONLY. 





WHITE FLOWERING 


DOGWOOD 


(Cornus florida) 





FOR BIRDS FOR BEAUTY 
at Special Prices! 


The finest flowering tree of all time 
for large or small gardens. Shipped 
express collect roots carefully packed 
in moist sphagnum moss to reach you 
in best condition for spring planting. 
Cash with order please! 


TREES ° TREES 
4 to 5 ft. 5 to 6 ft. 
tall tall 
each. .4.95 jeach. .6.95 
3 for 14.00 |3 for 20.00 
10 for45.00/10for60.00 


KELSEY: 
HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


BOX 80! E. BOXFORD, MASS. 











Vacation 
in a 


Naturalist’s Paradise 


Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Pe- 
nobscot Bay, invites you to come and 
relax and enjoy nature. Birds, Wild- 
Ror ks Marine Life of 


Maine’s picturesque coast are waiting 


flowers. and 


for you. Nature Study is a special 
June feature at Goose Cove Lodge 


with a resident trained naturalist and 


photographer on hand to guide you. 


W rite for information to 
R. A. Waldron; P. 


0. Sunset, Maine 





Compliments of 


SECOND BANBK- 
STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


{n experienc ed, progressive bank 
which welcomes opportunities to 
be of service to those desiring 
pleasant, satisfactory bank- 
ing, trust and safe deposit 
affiliations. 


State Street Office 
Cor. STATE and CONGRESS STS. 
Trust Office: 24 FEDERAL S1 


Statler Office: Cor. ARLINGTON 
and PROVIDENCE STS. 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON ST. 
Vass. Ave. Office: 
AVE. and BOYLSTON ST. 


MEMBER FEDERAL INSURANCE 


Union 


MASS 


CORPORATION 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


¥ 
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‘a 
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April 6 First meeting of “INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE.” Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 P.M. Continues Wednes 
day evenings to May 25. 

April 7 Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COLRSI 
Thursday mornings 

April 7 First meeting of “WEB OF LIFE,” Thursday evening Intermediate 
Conservation and Natural Science Course. Audubon House, 7:30 
9:00. Continues to May 19 

April Cook’s Canyon, Barre Thursday evening Bird Walk 

April 12 Continuing “THREE KINGDOMS,” Introductory 
Natural Science (Course Audubon House 
10:15-11:45 

April 12 Continuing “THREE KINGDOMS,” Introductory 
Natural Science Course Audubon House 

30-900 

April 13 Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Cons 
Science Course bield lrip 

April 13 Ipswich River Sanctuary, Topsfield. Elementary Course in Bird 
8:00 P.M 

April 13 Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSI 
Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 

April 14 Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Conservation and Natura 
Science Course Audubon House, j 4O.9 OO) 

April 14 Cook’s Canyon, Barre. Thursday evening Bird Walk 

April 14 Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COLULRSI 
Thursday mornings 

April V7 Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. ANNUAL SPRING CLEANUP DAY 
10:00-4:00. Project: Planting “Crescent Bank | | 
plants Bring lunch and spade Cofles pro 

April 20 Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Conset 
Science Course Field Irip 

April 20 Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURS! 
Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 


“ wildlife tood 


April 20 Ipswich River Sanctuary, Topsfield. 8:00 P.M. | 
Bird Study 

April 2] Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Cons« 
Science Course Audubon House 0-9 - OH 

April 21 Cook’s Canyon, Barre Thursday Evening Bird Walk 

April 21 Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSI 
Thursday mornings 

April 23 Continuing “ECOLOGY WORKSHOP.” Mont} 
until June 

April 24 AUDUBON FIELD TRIP by bus to Westport 

April 26 Continuing “THREE KINGDOMS,” Introd 
Natural Science Course Audubon Hous 
10:15-11:45 

April 26 Continuing “THREE KINGDOMS,”  Introducto 
Natural Science Course Audubon House 

30-9 -00 
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FFF EEO OOOO LL LOLOL OL LOL PLO DR 


HOPE 


for loving, hermits aa A suontac 


Flora-loving, fauna-loving, ; r 
sea-loving, peace-loving, : | in Your Yard? 
quiet-loving guests welcome 


Spring is the 


tt! | 
M Oo N H EGA N HYDE time to attract 


“Some unsuspected isle, HOMES good neighbors! 


INVITE THE BIRDS 
YOU WANT! 


compass'd by the voiceful sea” 


Monhegan, a deep-sea island ten miles out,| Order No. Price Postpaid 
is more than an island; it is a way of life V1-THE WREN $ 4.45 


On Monhegan, you move backward in time 


to a remembered, unhurried, essentially nat- V2. THE CHICK ADEE 4.45 
ural era. V 3 - THE BLUEBIRD 4.45 
Explore, and here you'll find a nearly infinite) VY 4 | THE ROBIN 4.45 


variety of life: marine life in the tidal pools, 


flora approximating a botanist’s treasure- V5-THE WOODPECKER 6.95 
chest, land and sea birds nesting and) VY 6. THE FLICKER 7.45 
on V7-THE WOOD DUCK 15-95 
Pictorial folder and rates on your request. 


. J > Write for Free Catalog 
Advance reservations advisable. May thir- 


tieth to September ninth. HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
THE ISLAND INN 56 FELTON ST., WALTHAM, MASS. 


Monhegan Island, Maine 


FEE EEE OEE OEE EPO OEE LL OPP POR 


, ' ’ ISLAND OF GRAND MANAN 
THE ANCHORAGE — xew erunswick, caxapa 
Ever since John James Audubon visited it in 1833 Grand Manan has been a great attrac- 
tion to people interested in birds. It is an ideal spot for the ornithologist for many 
reasons; one being that it is on a major flyway. 
Altogether some 275 breeding, transient and casual species have been recorded 
THE ANCHORAGE, a summer colony offering interesting cabin accommodation and 


congenial associations, is open for guests from June till October. A holiday on Grand 
Manan affords freedom from Hay Fever, Humidity, Poison Ivy and Juke Box Music! 








For further information and reservations write: 
MR. and MRS. G. E. L’AVENTURE 
Until June 1, Thornhill, Ontario 
After June Ist, Grand Manan, N.B. 
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April 27 Continuing “WEB OF LIFT 
Science Course Field Trip 
April Zi Ipswicl River Sanct r Popstield Flementary Course in Bird 
8:00 P.M 
April 27 Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSI 
Audubon House 10-9 00 
April : Arcadia Sanctuary, Northamptor EARLY SPRING BIRDS.” Leader 
Professor Myra Sampson, Department of Zoology, Smith College 
7:00 PM 
April z Arcadia Sanctuary. Nort} impton ‘PLANTING SHRUBS AND TREES 
FOR BIRDS.” Leader. William LL. P. ¢ ampbell Horticulturist and 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Smith College oO PM 
A pril 28 Cook’s Canyon, Barre Thursday evening Bird Walk 
April Continuin INTERMEDIATI BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSI 
Thursday mornings 
April 26 Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Conservatior nd Natur 
Science Course Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 
April 29-30 Bird and Arbor Day 
May 1-7 AUDUBON WEEK 
May 246 BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN WALKS. A leader will be on hand wu 
point out birds from 12:30 to 1:30 
May ; Continuing “THREE KINGDOMS,” Introductory Co 
ural Science Course Audubon House Tuesd 
11:45 
May Continuing “THREE KINGDOMS,” Intro« 
ural Science Course Audubon 
9-00 
May Continuing INTERMEDIATI BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSI 
Audubon House 30-9 -00 
May Continuing “WEB OF LIFE.” Intermediate ‘ ‘ 0 ii Natura 
Science Course bield lrip 
May Ipswich River Sanctuary, Topsfield 
8:00 P.M 
May 5 Cook’s Canyon, Barre. Thursday evening Bird Walk 
May Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. HAMPSHIRE BIRD CLUB WALK 
Leader: Professor William Randall, Department of Physical Edu 
cation Lniversity of Ma achusetts 00 PM WOODCOCK 
FLIGHT SONG A twilight excursion. 8:30 P.M. Leader: Edwis 
A. Mason 
(Continuing WEB OF LIFE.” Intermediate Conservation and Natural 
Science Course Audubon House 7:30-9:00 
Continuing INTERMEDIATI BIRD IDENTIFICATION COLRSI 
Audubon House Thursday mornings 
STATE-WIDE AUDUBON WALKS and OPEN HOUSE AT AUDI 
BON SANCTL ARIES. 
BOSTON PUBLIC GARDEN WALKS, 12:30 to 1:30 


Klementary ¢ 


Dr. Sharpe, head of the ye olo ry has a great magazine | rom George 
department at Barnard College. on Dock. Jr. Advertising. 131 Cedar 
reading the Bulletin recently, asked Street, New York City. comes the 
to see more coples and commented comment Your latest Bulletin is one 
“The Massachusetts Audubon Society of the best vet 
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FIRST TIME 
EVER! 
7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


me 
Unly QoeP plus 10% tax 


A guaranteed Stoddard-quality binocular import. The 7 X 35 is univer 
sally recognized as the best all-around birding glass. These are really 
exceptional at this unheard-of low price. They are fast, easy center 
focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated 
lenses and prism surfaces. Wide field and excellent brilliance. Complete 
with fine pigskin case and carrying straps 


This is the first shipment — only 25 pairs. We're making 
them a special offer to Audubon Society members and friends 
Please mention this advertisement when buying. 


Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


~- —s STODDARD'S oe 


Monday Bromfield 
Evenings 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Street 
HAncock 6-4187 
New England Headquarters for Bausch & Lomb and All Quality Binoculars 


HACKMATACK 
CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS Atte. Wild Birds Ne 


INTERESTED IN NATURE STUDY 

4 wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 With this Guaranteed 
years of age! Here in the beautiful Berk- Automatic 
shires our special facilities and expert A-W Bird Feeder 
staff is ready to help those interested in Attracts Wild Birds the year 
natural history subjects ; around. Sturdily built with 


; plastic seed contair 
Geology, botany, birds, conservation, the 7 y anywhere 
sky, and all that lives in the earth, the 
air and water. 








Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily farm 

' t ; End Squirre! Nui 
activities with A-W’'s 

Defeat"’ Feede 

Fight week season only will feed 


feederincomplet 


@ Write about your child to e safety. Made of sturdy 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN — 
OTIS, MASS. Puce Folde y. 














Sanderson Brothers 
scala audubongworkshop 
Fine Printing and Lithography Wonder Tt 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
Rockland Boston Providence 
2000 Liberty 2.9196 JAckson 1-341] 


Lak 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANIMALS EVERYWHERI sy Ingri SHEARWATERS. By R. M. Lockley 
and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. Doubleday & With 31 photographs, 4 figures, and 4 
Company, New York. 1954. 24 pages $2.00 maps. Devin-Adair Company, New York 

Here is a nursery age picture book to be 1953. 238 pages. $4.00 
highly recommended Animals typical of This is a reprint of the book by the 
climates from the tropics to the arctic are same title, first published in 1942. The 
charmingly depicted in two-page color il price is the same in this country as in 
lustrations. A few lines at the bottom of 1942, at which time it seemed exorbitant 
the pages tell characteristic traits of the Shearwaters concerns mainly a_ twelve 
animals shown: for instance, “The sly Fox year life history study of the Manx Shear 
sneaks. The Donkey Balks.” On the follow water on an island off the Welsh coast 
ing pages is a black and white reverse Like Mr. Lockley’s later work on puffins 
image of the animals. Beneath these are it is a commendable book, combining good 
short sentences telling us what sort of reporting on a scientific project with an 
sound the animal makes: “The Fox yaps easy and entertaining literary style. It als 
The Donkey brays.” still stands as one of the few thorough 


monographs on a Procellariiform (“tube 
While slightly stylized, the illustrations ee ; 


convey a delightful idea of the animals 
The book is valuable in giving the young 


nosed’) species Despite the fact that 
shearwaters are somewhat colorless avian 


versonalities when compared with puffins 
child, not only a picture of animals from 


many parts of the world, but also of the 
habitats in which they live, and the artist 
is most effective in making the jungle 
seem very hot and the arctic seem very, 
very cold When the captions are read, 
the youngster gets an idea of the habits 
and voice of the particular animal as well 
as its physical appearance. Certainly this 
book is bound to be a nursery favorite 


the author succeeds in making them at 
tractive as subjects for study The part 
of the book dealing with homing experi 
ments on shearwaters is particularly stir 
ring. Mr. Lockley relates at great length 
how one nesting bird, transported to and 
released at Venice on the Adriatic Sea, re 
turned to the home burrow after taking 
only fourteen days to negotiate 3,700 mile 
by sea! 

Eiien D. Bennett Ouin Seware Perrincus, Jr 


Audubonites Invited to Castle Hill 


A letter has been received from Bradford Williams, Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Management of the Castle Hill Foundation, announcing to members 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. who are also members of the Trustees 
of Reservations, or who might become members. an opportunity to use the 
facilities of the Great House at Castle Hill. Ipswich, during the spring migra 
tory season of 1955. 

Mr. Williams reminds us that from mid-April to the last of May, Crane 
Beach and its adjoining dunes, as well as near-by Plum Island, offers a steady 
procession of migratory birds especially shore birds during the latter part 
of this period. The Great House, accommodating some thirty guests, is owned 
by The Trustees of Reservations and will be open, fully staffed, for the spring 
season. Bird watchers who are interested should make resery itions early 


while accommodations are still available. addressing inquiries as to rates to 
Colonel J. Perry Smith. General Manager. Castle Hill Foundation. The Richard 
T. Crane, Jr.. Memorial Reservation, Ipswich, Massachusetts 
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AUDUBON GIFT SUGGESTION 


»] 3 J 4 





Binoculars and Telescopes 
Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. 


Cases included. 





7 x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ......................0.:0000000000 $170.50 
8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ...................00.c::0000000eee 187.00 
9 x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ...............0......00.:000000000 187.00 
a sss npnnnnnebaensocabiacsicooacencsscenns 192.50 


10% Tax included in all prices 


Bausch and Lomb Telescope 


A handy light scope with interchangeable eye pieces. Length 16% inches. Weight 
48 ounces. This telescope adds a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction to coastal birding. 
a os san ccncaiahniohbetpendoseseonosogboeoscosonboseess $95.00 


Balscope Junior 


A 40 mm junior telescope with draw-tube focusing, a mere 23 ounces in weight and 
only slightly over 12 inches long. Tripod fixture cast in body for quick attachment to 


i IED sl cduncensuassneabdabeindndsbebdabtbatsebedsetosesennenecnsscnntndnaesbennnececcscssssescoscccossacs $45.00 
Swift Line of Japanese Binoculars. Cases included. 

7 x 35 Light Weight Binocular, central focus .......................0..00ce0eeees $ 54.45 

8 x 30 Light Weight Binocular, central focus .............................000068 55.00 

8 x 40 Light Weight Wide Angle, central focus ................................ 103.13 

RS sn sbaneponucdoocconntocatponencoses 76.45 


10% Tax included in all prices 





HAND-CARVED and HAND-PAINTED BIRDS on DRIFTWOOD 


By Ropert Morse 


Brown Pelican, Gannet, Great Blue Heron, Canada and Snow Goose, Grouse, Bob 
white, Pheasant, Woodcock, Snipe, Herring Gull, Puffin, Barn Owl, Hummingbird, 
Flicker, Downy Woodpecker $7.50 
Chickadee, Mockingbird, Robin, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing, Red 
winged Blackbird, Scarlet Tanager, Cardinal, Rose-breasted and Evening Gros 
beaks, Purple Finch, Goldfinch, Towhee, Junco, White-throated Sparrow and 
Snow Bunting $7.00 
Pair of ducks or geese on driftwood base .................6.0cccccccccccecccecececceeceee $15.00 
No Discount on Items on this Page 
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Enjoy Woodland Music All Year Through! 


Cornell University’s famous American Bird Songs reissued in LP. 


Volume |. 60 different bird songs: Side one, Birds of Northern Woods and Garder 
Side two tirds of Southern Woods and Gardens and American Game Birds $7.75 

Volume Il »| different bird songs: Side one. Birds of Gardens and Shade Trees and 
Familiar Birds of the Roadside: Side two, Birds of Lakes and Marsh: ind Twelve 
Warblers $7.75 


Volume IIL. Voices of the Night: 26 frogs and toads $6.75 


Bird Songs of Dooryard, Field and Forest: recorded by the Sti 


33: 1/3 R.P.M. long-playing microgroove record 

Volume I presents 135 distinctive songs and calls from 49 species $7.95 

Volume II presents 140 different songs and calls from 58 species 7.95 
14 warblers, 10 sparrows, 6 vireos, 5 thrushes, 4 flycatchers and others 

Music and Bird Songs $5.00 
Sounds from Nature, with Commentary and Analysis by James Fassett 

Songbirds of America in Color, Sound and Story $4.95 

his Soundbook aims to make birds come to life for you through a blend of picture 
and text with carefully recorded sound 
Sounds of the American Southwest $6.95 


tecorded in the Chiricahua Mountain Region during the Dry and Wet Season 
tirds, toads, frogs, insects, mammals 


Sounds of a Tropical Rain Forest in America $6.95 
Sounds of the Sea: recorded by the Naval Research Laboratory $6.95 
All records listed above are double-faced, 33 1/3 R.P.M. | 


ong-playing 





Albums and Single Records That will play on 78 R.P.M. 


VOICES OF THE NICHI 
Volume IIL. The calls of 26 frogs and toads found in eastern North An 
recorded in this album of amphibian voices 
Set of Four Records in an attractive Album $6 


THE MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 
10-inch double vinylite record of the natural song of the Mockingbird 
and his imitations of the songs of over thirty other birds $2.50 


FLORIDA BIRD SONGS 
10-inch double vinylite record of ten Florida bird songs, including the 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker 


erica are 


50 


$2.50 


No Discount on Record 





AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS Sunflower Seed 


also available 





5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 1.95 3.35 7.25 11.00 20.50 


BIRD FOOD MIXTURE ‘this i 


small seed, but full of meat.) 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. » to 25 Ibs., shipped, postpaid, through 
1.30 2.25 5.60 9.50 7.50 Zone 2 
0 to 100 lb. lots, express collect 


Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.95 
10% discount to members 
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A FIELD GUIDE 
TO THE BIRDS 


Roger Tory Peterson 





At this time of year the bird watcher reaches for the 
“Bible of the Ornithologists” and hastens outside to greet 
the harbingers of Spring. Called by Life “the best of mod- 
ern field guides”, A Field Guide to the Birds has become 
an indispensable aid to both beginner and expert. 1000 illus- 
trations, 500 in full color $3.75 





The famous Peterson series, which has revolutionized 
identification in the field, contains the basic books for every 
nature student, beginner or expert, whatever his specialty 
may be. Do you have them on your nature bookshelf ? 


A Field Guide to Western Birds by Roger Tory Peterson 

$3.75 
A Field Guide to the Shells by Percy A. Morris — $3.75 
A Field Guide to the Butterflies by Alexander B. Klots 








$3.75 

A Field Guide to the Mammals by William Burt and 
Richard Grossenheider 3.75 

A Field Guide to Shells of the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii by Percy A. Morris $3.75 

A Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals by Frederick H 
Pough $3.75 


A Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe 
by Roger Tory Peterson, Guy Mountfort, and P. A. D 
Hollom $5.00 


A Field Guide to Animal Tracks by Olaus J. Murie 


-~---------------. Complete your set now SESS... AA 


Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me the Field Guides checked below at $3.75 each:* 











l. Birds 1. Butterflies 7. Rocks and Minerals 
2. Western Birds 5. Mammals &. British Birds * ($5.00 each) 
3. Atlantic Shells 6. Pacific Shells 9. Animal Tracks 
[] Check enclosed (] Charge 
NAME a ee a 
ADDRESS =: te a: 
CITY ZONE STATE 











<7 RARE 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 





BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


We offer the best and latest books on Nature Lore. Natural Science. and 
Conservation, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including 
all books reviewed in the Bulletin. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society are entitled to a discount 


of ten per cent on most books (no discount if marked as F 


High Tide and an East Wind .... $4.50 LIFE HISTORIES 
The Story of the Black Duck OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 
Bruce S. Wright By Arthur Cleveland Bent 


Animal Control in Field, 
Farm and Forest . , oe aor (No Discount) , 
\ comprehensive practical guide to the 


control of injurious mammals *Diving Birds, bound $40.00 
W. Robert Edie *Wagtails, Shrikes, Vireos, bound 6.00 
*All About the Insect World 1.95 
Age level 10-14 years The following are in original wrappers, 
Ferdinand C. Lane 
> unbound 
*What Tree Is It? .... 1.50 
Anna Pistorius *Diving Birds $35.00 
Walk Quietly ........ 3.00 *Gulls and Terns 15.00 
Frances S. Parker *Petrels and Pelicans 12.00 
The Mating Instinet 1.50 *Marsh Birds 12.00 
Lorus J and Margery J Milne *Wild Fowl (Part 1) 15.00 
A Guide to Bird Songs ae *Wild Fowl (Part ID 850) 
Aretas A. Saunders = 
*Shore Birds (Part II) 7.50 
"AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY Birds of Prey (Part I) 15.00 
OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF *Birds of Prey (Part II) 10.00 
THE BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA *Cuckoos. Goateackers. 
ty Alexander Wilson Hummingbirds » OO) 
and Charles Lucian Bonaparte *Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows 5.00 
With a Sketch of the Life of Wilson by “Jays, Crows, Titmice 1.00 
George Ord, and a Classification of the eaten Cue Shere 100 
Genera and Species by Spencer F. Baird ; . 
Published by Porter & Coates, Philadel- *Wagtails, Shrikes, Vireos 2.0) 


phia, no date. 3 volumes, no plates. $10.00 *Wood Warblers ».00 
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J. d' ARCY NORTHWOOD is cura 
tor at Mill Grove, the Audubon 
Shrine and Wildlife Sanctuary 
at Audubon, Pa. He has studied 
birds in Europe, North and 
South America and the West 
Indies, and is author of “Fami 


iar Hawaiian Birds” 


lid 99 


... a clear, well-lighted image... 
WRITES J. d’ARCY NORTHWOOD: “Bird watchers who come to Mill 


Grove, where John James Audubon first studied American birds, use 


the best glasses they can get, for they know that a clear well-lighted 


image increases their enjoyment. These qualities they find in Bausch 


Tale, Nectiioed 


& Lomb binoculars.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages 
of useful information you should know 
before you buy any binocular. Tells 
how to select a glass for your own 
use. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
12440 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y 


— & Lomb 
Zephyr-Li _f 
7X, 35mm Binboular BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
Balcoted Optics 
$170.50 
Federal Tax 
Included 
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Audubon House, 

155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom 
General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership. etc. Reference and 
lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 

near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature 
Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident Director 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memo 
rial and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident 
Director. 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. 


. Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and 
day camps for boys and girls. David R. Miner, Resident Director 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Restaurant in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands 


Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director 


Sampson's Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Cotuit. 
Established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass, nesting place of terns 


Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 


Established 1953. About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and maple-alder swamp, espe 
cially interesting during migrations. 


Rocky Knoll Sanctuary and Nature Center, Milton. 
Established 1955. Headquarters for the Audubon Education Staff of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Doris J Mank y, Resident Director 




















“CONSERVATION WN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


170 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts taught by our staff 
of twenty-three trained and experienced teachers reaching 
16,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the ten Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts, 


Conservation and Natural Science Workshops for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 

200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at New England Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 8.000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to Youth Group Leaders throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS, 
monthly, 

Twenty-five Presentations of “AUDUBON NATURE THE- 


ATRE” in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 

Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 


setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 











